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POETRY. a 
For the Woman's Journal. 
“UNTIL THE DAWN.” 


BY JUNE lL. 





(Last words of Bryant's Invocation to Mazzini.) 
“Untilithe dawn,” spirits of evil, strive; 
Hurl your swift bolts and lay your cunning snares; 
Throttle the truth; stab labor in the dark; 
Ignore the right; be deaf to misery’s prayers; 
Yet know your fell power ceaseth with the night. 
Dawn breaketh unawares! 
“Until the dawn,” O hearts of anguish, hold 
Your earnest watch! The morn ye wait is near. 
Beat back, O warrior in the cause of truth, 
The ruffian horde with thine Ithuriel spear! 
Still ply the weary oar, oh tempest-tost! 
Soon shall the dawn appear. 
“Until the dawn,” perchance e’en then the vail 
Was hfted from the Poet Prophet's eye, 
And with a vision almost “face to face” 
He saw it gleaming up the eastern sky— 
The glad fruition of his life’s long hope, 
And was content to die. 
‘Until the dawn,”’ oh, when along the hills 
Triumphal splendor breaks in glorious fire, 
How shall the strong hearts who have kept the faith 
Leap in the rapture of fulfilled desire! 
And like the morning stars a pean sing, 
That glad dawn shall inspire! 





SCHOOL SUFFRAGE LAWS. 
It is very desirable that other states about 
to enact laws establishing School Suffrage 
for women should avoid some mistakes that 
have greatly embarrassed and will embarrass 
the working of the Massachusetts law. 
This law, for instance, leaves it at least 
uncertain whether women will not be 
obliged, under its provisions, to register 
their names anew every year, instead of 
having their names remain on the list, like 
men’s, until there is some reason to the con- 
trary. It would greatly diminish the vote 
of men if they were obliged, every year, to 
go afresh through the process of registering 
themselves as voters, and it is not just that 
this should be done in the case of women. 

Again, wherever school matters are decid- 
ed, as in New Hampshire, at separate ‘‘dis- 
trict meetings” it is altogether just that 
women should vote, asin that state, on all 
school questions. In Massachusetts this is 
not the case; the items for school expendi- 
ture are, except in a few towns, a part of 
the general appropriations of the town; it 
would create some confusion if there were 
a separate class of voters to act on certain 
items of expenditure, and though it would 
be practicable to consider these at separate 
town meetings, this would yet be liable to 
some serious objections and would be a 
measure very strongly opposed by many 
who would not object to granting municipal 
Suffrage generally. The appropriations for 
schools must bear a certain proportion to 
the general appropriations of the town and 
there would be some inconvenience in hav- 
ing them voted by a different tribunal from 
the general town-meeting. 

There has been much debate also, in 
Massachusetts, as to the expediency of hav- 
ing a graduated tax for women, with refer- 
ence to voting on school matters. If we 
look at School Suffrage alone, it would seem 
just that women should pay less tax then 
men, as they receive less than a quarter of 
the voting privilege in return. It would 
seem just, too, that what women pay should 
be a city or town tax only, as they only vote 
in a single municipal matter, and not in any 
county or state or national affair. But it 





is to be remembered, on the other hand, 
that women are taxed on their property, if 
they have any, as if they were men, at any 
rate,—except that such women do not like 
men pay a poll-tax in addition—and so 
long as this is the case, it is perhaps better 
that women who pay a poll-tax only should 
also have to pay as much as men, were it 
only in order that the general injustice of 
their “taxation without representation” 
should be kept constantly before us. It 
leaves them still with a distinct and palpa- 
ble grievance, even in respect to School 
Suffrage itself, and where anything further 
is sought for, such a grievance is a positive 
advantage. 

It happened in Massachusetts that this 
new experiment of women’s voting coincid- 
ed with another new experiment—that of 
dividing the poll-tax; and officials had to 
take in both novelties at once. This has in 
some cases proved rather hard for these 
functionaries, and there would be less per- 
plexity in states where there is only one in- 
novation at atime. There are some other 
points where the law might have been more 
carefully guarded. I have known several 
instances where votes were lost in the fol- 
lowing way: Two sisters owned their 
house together and were jointly taxed for 
it; but the tax-bill had always, for the con- 
venience of the treasurer, been made out in 
the name of one sister only, and, when the 
time came, it proved that the other sister 
had no right to vote, for want of written 
evidence that she had paid any tax. Other 
votes were lost by the failure of town or 
city officials to send the tax-bills to the right 
address, after promising to send them; wo- 
men not being aware that it was their own 
business to follow up the officials, and make 
sure that the bills were paid. There were 
many such small misbaps, incident to anew 
process. Some of these, though not all, 
could have been remedied by constructing 
the law more carefully. 

As itis, however, it has worked very well; 
there is no pretence that any disorder has 
followed; or that any advantage has been 
taken by bad women over good women; 
the only objection has been based on the 
fact that the number of women voting has 
not been as large as many expected. This 
is no very weighty objection, at a time 
when the public mind is aiming more at 
quality than quantity in its voting force. 
That the law has worked wellis evident 
from the fact that no petition was present- 
ed by anybody for its repeal; that though an 
order of inquiry was offered on the subject 
in the Legislature, nobody appeared before 
the committee to urge the order, not even 
the member who offered it; and that the 
committee reported unanimously against 
any interference with the law. This is as 
far as the matter has yet gone, in Massa- 
chusetts; and that a favorable impression 
has been elsewhere made is evident from 
the fact that other states are now introduc- 
ing School Suffrage for women. 

7. W. #. 
oe 


WOMEN IN SCIENCE. 


Until within comparatively few years there 
has been no way for women to study sci- 
ence except by means of private instruc- 
tion, so that though many are doing good 
work and will be heard of in the future, 
still there are not many who have yet given 
a life’s work to this study. 

Foremost among the women of science 
stands Maria Mitchell, a rative of Nan- 
tucket, that little island which has pro- 
duced so many brave and worthy women. 
She is the daughter of an astronomer, and 
studied with her father, thus obtaining the 
knowledge which she now gives to the 
girls at Vassar. In answer to my request 
to know something of her scientific work, 
she wrote me a very interesting letter, from 
which I will quote: 

“In my life at Vassar 1 have taught two 
classes daily in mathematical astronomy. I 
have also kept up daily observations on 
sun-spots, by photography (this labor is 
done by students), evening observations, 
with very few exceptions, every fine eve- 
ning on Jupiter and Saturn and their moons 
or on some other planet, making drawings 
of position and of physical appearances. 
Also I have made observations for the time 
of the college, observations of barometer, 
thermometer, etc.”’ She has published 
several reports of her observations in Silli- 
man’s Journal. 

Before 1867 there was very little oppor- 
tunity for women to study chemistry. The 
Lowell Institute has always been open to 
women equally with men, and many fine 
lectures were given on all branches of sci- 
ence. But of course these were intended 
for mixed audiences rather than for special- 
ists. In 1867 two courses of lectures on 





chemistry were specially arranged for stu- 
dents by Professors Elliot and Storer. In 
1868 laboratory exercises were given instead 
of lectures, and being supported by the 
Lowell Institute were necessarily open to 
women as wellasmen. These were con- 
tinued each year, except one, until 1877. 

The courses were in general chemistry 
and qualitative analysis, but in 1875 Prof. 
Nichols, who had charge of the class, of- 
fered a course in quantitative analysis to a 
few persons who had taken the other cours- 
es, and five women took up this new work. 
This stimulated greatly the demand for 
instruction in this branch of chemistry, 
and in 1876 the professors of chemistry 
in the Institute of Technology provided 
for eight women in their own private labo- 
ratory, giving them instruction without 
pecuniary reward. 

So many women desired to pursue this 
study that it was evident that more room 
was needed, and, with the assistance of the 
Woman’s Education Association, money 
was raised and leave obtained of the Gov- 
ernment of the Institute to have a labora 
tory in the Gymnasium. Later it was 
decided to have the new building, and in 
that, space wasallotted to the women. In 
Nov., 1876, the Women’s Laboratory was 
opened to students. It consists of five 
rooms, three being exclusively for women, 
viz.: a chemical laboratory, library and 
weighing room combined, and reception 
room. The industrial and optical laborato- 
ries are sharei with the students of the 
Institute, although the instruments belong 
to the Women’s department. During the 
three years of its existence sixty-three wom- 
en have studied here. This year there are 
fifteen women in chemistry, besides two 
who take the regular courses, one in the 
third and one in the second year. 

Since women have been admitted to the 
Institute for Chemistry, step by step they 
have been allowed to enter all the courses, 
so that practically the Institute is entirely 
open tothem. In the articles of the cor- 
poration relating to special students, the 
words ‘‘male students” are stricken out and 
“persons” used instead. Also ‘in the cata- 
logue it reads, ‘‘Persons may be examined 
for a degree, and if found qualified to pass, 
under the prescribed conditions, they will 
be entitled to the appropriate diploma.” 

Heretofore the principal work done in 
the Woman’s Laboratory has been the 
preparation of teachers, who have not had 
early instruction in science, and who yet 
are obliged to teach it in their schools, But 
besides these there are many who love sci- 
ence for its own sake, and are pursuing it 
experimentally for their own intellectual 
improvement or practical use. 

In connection with the laboratory I must 
now speak of Mrs. Richards,who has done 
so much to assist women in gaining oppor- 
tunities to study science. 

Mrs. Richrrds graduated at Vassar in 
1870, and wishing to pursue the study of 
chemistry further made application at vari- 
ous institutions, and even advertised in the 
papers for a chance to study in some labo- 
ratory. She was refused at the Lawrence 
Scientific School and at other places. Fi- 
nally, by vote of the corporation, she was 
allowed to come to the Institute as a special 
student in chemistry, under the direct 
charge of Prof. Ordway. This was possi- 
ble as a college graduate because of certain 
rules which exempt college graduates from 
military drill, etc. She received her degree 
also by a special vote of the corporation. 
After this she served two years as private 
assistant to Prof. Nichols, and in that 
capacity assisted at the Lowell classes. 
When the Woman’s Laboratory was opened 
she took charge there as assistant to Prof. 
Ordway,,but last year she was made an 
instructor. 

Mrs. Richards has done some original 
work besides all the work of teaching. In 
1875 she published in the Proceedings of 
Natural History, ‘‘Notes on the Chemical 
Composition of some of the Mineral Spe- 
cies Accompanying the Lead Ore of New- 
buryport.” Also the same year the ‘“‘Analy- 
sis of Samarskite from a New Locality.” 
This analysis was considered very fine, as 
the mineral contains several of the rare 
elements, and 1.25 per cent. of it, whieh 
she could not account for, has been found 
since to contain several new elements. 

In 1878 were published in the American 
Journal of Science and Arts, ‘‘Notes on An- 
timony Tannate” by Mrs. Richards and 
Miss Palmer. In honor of which work 
Mrs. Richards was made a fellow and Miss 
Palmer a member of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. Mrs. 
Richards’ experiments on the cleaning of 
wool which she made last year were very 
practical and useful. I had the pleasure of 
assisting Mrs. Richards in the preparation 





of a new method for the estimation of 
nickel which was published in the Journal 
of Science and Arts of 1877. 

Since the laboratory at the Institute was 
opened many have been started all over the 
State. Mt. Holyoke, Wheaton, Bradford, 
all have their laboratories and natural sci- 
ence is taught in them. 

In 1875 Harvard College opened its sum- 
mer courses to women. In 1878 there were 
seven women in the chemistry course, In 
botany seventeen out of the twenty-seven 
students were women. These courses are 
most thorough and scientific. Prof. Good- 
ale, who has charge of the botany, isa 
truly scientific teacher. 

At Wellesley there is a fine chemical 
laboratory which was arranged by Miss 
Capen, and is now under the charge of Miss 
Maria Eaton. Botany is finely taught by 
Miss Hallowell; physics is taught by. Miss 
Whiting, who has some very fine apparatus 
to work with. Biology is taught by Miss 
Emily Nunn. 

Miss Capen has charge of the science de- 
partment at Smith College, and writes me 
that the interest in it is very great. The 
scientific studies are elective this term and 
they are chosen by a large number of the 
students. She has five students in quanti- 
tative analysis, fourteen in qualitative and 
thirty-eight studying mineralogy. Miss 
Capen is a very fine teacher, and has done a 
great deal to encourage and help the teach- 
ing of science. The laboratory at the 
Girls’ High School in this city was begun 
by her as assistant to Miss Baker, in 1871, 
but was almost wholly due to her. 

The Society to Encourage Studies at 
Home has a science department. This so- 
ciety was started in 1873, with forty-five 
students. ‘This number has increased until 
in the year 1877-78 there were eight hun- 
dred and ninety-nine students, of whom 
one hundred and thirty-nine chose the 
science course. In 1878-9 there were eight 
hundred and sixty-nine students, and one 
hundred and thirty-one in the science 
course. The scientific branches taught are 
physical geography, geology and mineral- 
ogy, botany, zodlogy, and mathematical 
astronomy. Mrs. Richards has charge of 
this department with fourteen or fifteen 
correspondents to assist her. The instruc- 
tion is given entirely by letters but as far 
as possible the students are provided with 
specimens by the teachers, and are encour- 
aged to make collections for themselves. 
Thus the study of science is extending to 
the country towns, and is not confined, as 
heretofore, to those who have the advant- 
ages of living near a large city. Miss Minns 
who teaches botany in this department has 
made some most beautiful drawings and 
done some fine work under Profs. Gray and 
Goodale. Her drawings are very beautiful, 
and in a quiet way she is doing a great deal 
for science. 

In view of the introduction of science 
into the public school courses, there were 
given three courses of lectures to teachers 
last winter, to assist them to teach science 
understandingly. Prof. Hyatt gave a 
course on the Common Animals, Dr. Good- 
ale on Piants, and Mr. Burbank on Mine- 
rals. The class consisted of about five 
hundred teachers, a large majority of whom 
were women. Prof. Hyatt also has had for 
several years a class in zodlogy at the labo- 
ratory of the Natural History Building 
which has been very useful to the teachers 
and others who have attended it. Also 
several private pupils among whom Miss 
Clarke, Miss Arms, and Miss Crosby may 
be mentioned as having done good work. 

This winter Dr. Goodale has given most 
successfully a course of lectures and labo- 
ratory practice in botany to mothers. It 
was attended by over eighty ladies. He is 
to give another course in the spring. 

In Gloucester there is a scientific society 
started by Mrs. Bray, who is herself a good 
worker in science. She has always taken 
great delight in studying the sea animals 
and plants, and has made many beautiful 
collections of sea mosses. The society has 
the nucleus of a fine museum. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that as 
yet women have not accomplished a very 
great deal in the way of new discovery or 
original work. But as in everything, and 
especially in science, a great deal of work 
has to be done that has been done before in 
order to know in what direction to study, 
it is not surprising that greater original re- 
sults have not been attained. But much 
work has been doue by women of which it 
is impossible to make any statement. It is 
done so quietly that no one hears of it. It 
may one day be of great use. All observers 
help, and if each one adds her mite some- 
time it will help some great discoverer to 
verify his theories. 

M. 8 C, 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


CaRLoTta, ex-Empressof Mexico, is suid 
to be showing some signs of returning rea- 
son. 

Miss Harriet E. Stanton !ately lectur- 
ed in Omaha to the delight of a large audi- 
ence. 

_— pes SMITH, a colored evange- 

ist, is doing much good in 

Paori, India - a 
wate DAVENPORT, the actress, has 

sent to the New York 

Relief fund. ne 

Bm rete aes wife of the ab- 
nt minister, is employed as a ph 

a New York hospital . vile 

Mrs. Mary Carman, formerly a well- 
known actress, died on Monday in’ San 
Francisco, aged sixty-seven. 

Miss Bryant, daughter of the poet, and 
her cousin, Miss Farrourip, were at last 
accounts among the Americans in Rome. 

Dora D’Isrria, princess and author, has 
written to Miss Kate Sapborn to say that 
she is coming to visit America next summer. 

Countess Massena, the daughter-in-law 
of the First Napoleon’s field marshal of the 
name, is now reported a domestic in a Salt 
Lake family. 

GEORGE ELI07, it is declared, has given 
permission for the dramatization of one of 
her novels. She is about to travel tor the 
benefit of her health. 

Mrs. SaMvuEL Douuiver, of Marblehead, 
having been assaulted last week by a tramp, 
resisted him with such vigor that he fled. 
Mrs. Dolliver fired two revolver shots after 
him, but he escaped. 

Mrs. F. E. Benepicr, of the Item, reit- 
erates with the emphasis that comes from 
experience, that the education that women 
most need is that which is practical and 
will make them self-helpful. And this is 
true. 

Miss FLORENCE CoPpLEsTon has just been 
elected a member of the faculty of the New 
York College of Music. The compliment 
is deserved, as the lady is a graduate of the 
Leipsic conservatory and a performer of no 
mean ability. 

Mrs. NELLIE McAree notifies the Ken- 
tucky Legislature that, unless it provides 
for a monument for her father, Humphrey 
Marshall, she will build one herself and ep- 
itaph it with allusions to the base ingrati- 
tude of his State. 

Miss Howarp, a Canadian girl educated 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., and a popular doctor 
at Tientsin, China, has been sent to Pekin 
ina royal barge and loaded with presents 
for successfully treating the wife of a lead. 
ing Chinese statesman. 

Mrs. LIvERMORE is credited by the St: 
Paul Pioneer Press with a lecture to which 
no attempted report can do justice, and 
which was declared by general consent one of 
the most pleasing and entertaining ever given 
in that city by any of the distinguished 
speakers who have visited it. 

Mrs Guay, whose husband recently pub- 
lished a highly interesting volume A Chi. 
na, has written a companion to it called 
Fourteen Months in Vanton. It is more fa. 
miliar in style than Dr. Gray’s book, and is 
partly in the form of letters to the author’s 
mother. The work is published by Mac- 
millan. 

Tue Empress Exizapetu, of Austria, 
who has a great fondness for English litera- 
ture, has sent to Mrs. Isabel Burton, the 
wife of Captain Burton, a handsome gold 
locket with her monogram and an Imperial 
crown in diamonds to mark her apprecia- 
tion of that lady’s book on the “Inner Life 
of Syria.” 

Miss Mary ALLEN WEst is superintend- 
ent of schools in Knox County, Illinois, and 
her schools have taken six of the eight pre- 
miums offered in the educational department 
of the Lllinois State Fair. The Superin- 
tendent of the educational exhibit recom- 
mended the State Board of Agriculture to 
grant a medal to Miss West. 

Miss M. Lovutsxz McLaveunm, of Cincin- 
nati, has at last succeeded in completing 
the largest vase ever molded in this country. 
It is called the Ali Baba Vase, and measures 
thirty-seven inches in height and seventeen 
inches in diameter. The vase in the wet 
clay measured forty-four inches in height 
and nineteen inches in diameter. 

MapaMe L1-Fv-szv, wife of the Chinese 
minister in Berlin, has just been formally 
presented to the emperor and empress, who 
received her very graciously. The Chinese 
lady wore a superb native costume, looked 
very picturesque, and behaved with tact 
and grace. Lady Odo Russell, as doyenne 
of the diplomatic corps, made the presenta- 
tion. 
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Fall over the uplands and valleys 
Where the brook sings its summer tune, 
Where we gathered the flowers that blossom 
In the beautifal month of June. 
And now that the day has departed, 
And the south wind is wandering by, 


While they lengthen about the old trees— 
We will dream of the days that may come, Una, 
While we sit here fanned by the breeze. 
Of the days that may come to us, Una, 
And drift us so widely apart, 
But the memories sweet of our friendship 
From oar lives shall never depart. 
Once learned the heart will forever 
Ite beautiful harmonies hold, 
Those melodies which shall be ever 
To our lives more precious than gold. 


We know not what life holds for us, Una, 


Or where darker shadows may blend. 
But the glow of this beautiful summer 
And the fragrance of balm-breathing flowers, 
And a light that is fairer than sunshine 
Will shine over life’s flitting hours. 
For the faith that is ever between us 
Shall perfected be by the years 
That shall come, all gleaming with sunshine, 
Or veiled in cloud-mists of tears, 
But never shall we learn to echo 
The voices that sing in the air,— 
The voices that often will tell us 
**This life is but trial and care.” 
We will never believe it, dear Una, 
For though some dark shadows may fall, 
Yet know we well that He loveth 
Whose care is over us all, 
And only the good and pure-hearted 
Life’s beauties and pleasures may know; 
For only from loving and doing 
Can any true happiness flow. 
We will take the shadows and sunlight 
And weave in the strands of life, 
And when all our work is completed 
And ended the labor and strife, 
We will turn from the toil of the morning, 
From the burden and heat of the day, 
And may angels guide us, dear Una, 
In the unseen land alway. 
A VALENTINE SENT BY A FATHER TO A 
LITTLE BOY. 
May the spring to thee bring joy, 
Thou darling boy: 
Summer skies for you shine bright, 
My heart’s delight; 
Autumn yield its golden pleasure 
For my treasure; . 
Winter spread its merry cheer 
For my dear. 
LENT. 
BY ROBERT HERRICK. 


Is this a fast to keep 
The larder leane, 
And cleane, 
From fat of veales and sheep? 
Is it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 
To fill 
The platter high with fish? 
Is it to fast an hour. 
Or rag’d to go, 
Or show 
A downcast look, and soure? 
No, ’tis a fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat, 
And meat, 
Unto the hungry soule. 
It is to fast from strife, 
From old debate 
And hate; 
To circumcise thy life. 
To show a heart grief-rent; 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin; 
And that’s to keep thy Lent. 


A MOUNTAIN RIDE. 


Of course we girls all pitied Rachael Tink- 
ham, but we never quite made her one of 
us. She was such a shy little thing, and 
blushed if you spoke to her, and acted afraid 
of her own voice, and wore print dresses all 
of the time, and never was invited to our 
parties. 

She lived in a tumble down old house, 
which had been a very grand mansion once. 

The Tinkhams had been great people in 
my grandmother’s day. Nothing was left of 
their grandeur now, however, for there had 
been wine in one generation, whiskey in the 
next, and delirium tremens in the next. 

Ray’s father was the third. She hada 
wretched time keeping house for him. Her 
mother was dead. 

‘‘We” were the girls in Mrs. Bland’s pri- 
vate school, 

A dozen of us were out upon the front 
veranda one morning. We were all talking 
at once. Some one, it seems had said the 
high school girls were better scholars than 
we were. 

“Very well. So they are.” 

This was Kate Avery, and she was stand- 
ing by the lattice where the morning-glory 
vines grew, and where a hundred clusters of 
little bells swung—blue and purple and 
rose pink. If Kate was anything, she was 
honest, though she was handsome, too. 

‘We have music, and French conversa- 
tion, and Lou hasa phaeton, and I have 
two donkeys, and Queenie has been to Eu- 
rope, but,” lowering her voice, ‘‘it’s an aw- 
ful secret, though it’s the truth. The high 
school girls are miles and miles beyond us 

in Latin and mathematics.” 

‘Indeed they are,” said I, ‘‘I’m what the 

















mademoiselle calls an ‘idgit,’ in arithmetic. 
lreally suppose that two and two make 
four, but if one of those girls was to tell 
me that they made five I shouldn’t dare 
dispute her.” 

‘The fact is;” said Kate, ‘‘little Tinkham 
is the only one who is sure of her multipli- 
cation table. But then she doesn’t really 
belong to us. She would not be here if it 
wasn’t for sweeping and dusting to pay her 
tuition. There she is this minute.” 

A small, tired-looking figure in a coarse 
dress came in sight around the corner; it 
was Rachael with her load of books in her 
hands. 

“She has worn that dress every day for 
three months,” said Lou Steadman; “Il 
verily believe she goes to bed when it is 
done up.” 

‘My dear, she can’t, she has to wash it 
and iron it herself. Oh, there is Queenie,” 
cried Kate. It was a gentle, graceful girl 
who came walking fast to overtake Ray, 
caught step as she overtook her, and began 
to talk pleasantly to her. ‘Does ‘she not 
look nice in that seal brown suit? And isn’t 
it just like her to carry Ray’s books?” 

Queenie’s real name was Alice. You 
would have known why we called her 
Queenie if you had seen her walk beside lit- 
tle Tinkham that morning, open the gate, 
and stand still, erect, with that grand way 
of her’s for the girls to pass through. I be- 
lieve we all rather worshipped Queenie. 

Kate met them with her forehead all tied 
up in hard knots, and asked Ray, ‘‘didu’t 
she ‘want to be an angel,’ and help her with 
those dreadful fractions?” 

So they two sat down on the doorstep, 
and the rest went into the school-room. 
Then Lou called out to Ray to come and 
dust her desk. She said it ‘‘wasn’t half 
dusted.” Queenie said: 

‘Ray is busy, I will do it;” and she si- 
lent, and looking prouder than ever, dusted 
Lou’s desk herself. 

It was that morning, Friday, that Mrs. 
Bland had told us that to-morrow would be 
‘*Mountain day.” 

All the schools in our town drive to the 
mountain once a year. Our day always 
comes in September. 

This time Mrs. Bland couldn’t go, so she 
sent along her cousin to matronize us. She 
was a fidgety person, afraid of spiders, and 
no good anyway. 

‘*We are to start at nineo’clock,” Queenie 
said. ‘‘Ray, can you be ready so early?” 

Queenie was a vew scholar. She didn’t 
know that Ray never went with us to such 
places. Now she flushed and replied: 

‘‘Idon’t think I can go to the mountain.” 

“Certainly, you are going.” Alice said 
in her queenliest way. ‘‘If you can’t go to- 
morrow we will put off going.” 

‘Saturday is my day to clean the school- 
room,” Ray answered. 

‘‘Wewill doit. lLet’s begin this minute,” 
and off came Queenie’s cuffs and Kate’s, all 
the cuffs, in fact. Wewent to work, and 
had such fun sweeping and scrubbing. Just 
imagine Katie and Queenie washing the 
floor. They did it well, too. 

‘‘Now, remember,” Queenie said the last 
thing, ‘‘everybody is to wear her oldest 
dress. And, Ray, would ycu be kind enough 
to bring hard-boiled eggs for your luncheon? 
One apiece for us all round?” 

Ray looked bright all over and said yes. 

Now I think it was just beautiful of 
Queenie to think of that. She knew little 
Tinkham couldn’t bring frosted cake and 
French rolls as the rest of us did. 

So she spoke of the eggs. We all remem- 
bered that Ray had wonderful chickens. I 
am sure the word about old dresses, too, 
was meant to help her. 

The next morning Obed Tainter came 
round with his uncovered omnibus and his 
two great horses and picked us up. 

We went after Ray last. She was stand- 
ing in front of the old house, beside the 
tumble down gate, with her basket of eggs 
in her hand. 

She looked perfectly happy, and her 
dress was so clean and smooth Kate whis- 
pered to me. 

“That dress has been washed and ironed 
since last night. Just think of it!” 

It was a clear, warm morning, and every 
one was in such a glow of spirits. 1 think 
we were all glad we had Rachael with us. 

But if it hadn’t been for Queenie Ray 
would never have gone; and if Ray hadn't 
gone the rest of us would never have come 
home, and this story—for there is a story— 
would never have been told. 

It is eight miles to the mountain and there 
is a carriage road to the top. The last two 
miles are very hard and steep, because you 
rise nearly a hundred feet above the Con- 
necticut River in that distance. 

But Obed was a steady, good driver, and 
his horses were steady, good horses: 

We always drew lots for the seat beside 
Obed, and it was one of our treats to get 
him talking about ‘‘his team,” as he called 


‘ ‘‘What are their names!” asked Queenie. 

‘*Well”—a pause. bed was a slow talk- 
er, but he had a great deal to say. ‘The 
off one there is Cesar, an’ the nigh one he 
is Alexander.” 

‘*Are they afraid of the cars?” 

‘‘Aint afeared o’ nothin’ in natur.” 

Obed paused for us to think this over, 
and they went on:— 





“Know tov much, them creeturs do. 
They’ve carried a load to the mountains 
four times a week all summer. They’d 
take you ’bout’s well ef I wasn’t along. 
They—know, well—beats all what them ani- 
mals know. Understand’t I’m talkin’ "bout 
‘em this minit’s well’s you do. They’re 
used to being talked to. My wife she 
thinks a sight of em, Beats all! She'll go 
out to the barn, and she’ll carry ’em apples, 
and she’ll be all over em; one week when 
she was sick, and kep’ in the house, you 
c’n believe it, or not, it’s a fact that them 
creeturs lost flesh. She braids up their 
front hair for ’em, and ties it with a red 
ribbin one day, an’ then the nex: day she 
unbraids it, and it’s crimped in the fashion, 
you'll understand. As they wasa comin’ to 
a party to-day, they’ve got their hairs 
crimped.” 

But alas for Cesar and alack for Alexan- 
der. It wasa terrible piece of work you 
came near doing that day, though we girls 
never shall feel that you were much to 
blame. 

You see that this was what happened. 
We were all tucked into a wagon as tight 
as figs ina box, that afternoon ready to 
start for home, when Lou called out that 
she had left her parasol. She must get out 
and run up to the tower and get it. 

‘You just keep y’r sittin’,” said Obed, 
“I'll fetch yer umbrill;” and he started for 
the tower. 

It was about tenrods off. Thetower and 
stable are built in a small, cleared space at 
the top of the mountain. All around and 
below are thick woods and great rocks. 

Obed had just gone out of sight when 
Queenie gave a little scream, and put her 
hand to her eye. ‘Something has stung 
me,” she said, and then, that instant, while 
we were looking at her, it happened. 

The horses both reared, and then gave a 
plunge, the omnibus seemed to rise from 
the ground with a great leap, and, sooner 
than I can tell it, we were all being borne 
at an awful speed down that narrow, rocky 
road. 

I glanced toward Cesar and Alexander 
and saw a terrible pair of wild animals. I 
looked toward the girls and saw two rows 
of white, frightful faces. 

The reins were dragging on the ground. 
Some of us were shrieking, ‘‘Whoa!” A 
few of us were getting ready to jump. All 
this in an instant, and then suddenly, above 
the noise of the wheels and every thing 
else, we heard a voice ring out clear: 

“Sit still, girls! I think Ican stop the 
horses.” 

It was Ray Tinkham, of all people in the 
world. 

She stood up with a steady look in her 
eyes. 

I must explain here that the road from 
the tower runs down -a gentle slope for half 
a mile, and then comes up a sharp turn. 
Beyond that is a long hill, the steepest, 
most dangerous part of the way. Kate 
seized my hand and whispered: 

“If the horses are not stopped before 
they get to the turn, we shall all be killed.” 

Ray was climbing over the driver’s seat. 
She always could climb anywhere, like a 
cat. She didn’t pause an instant, but she 
called back to me: 

‘Natty Brock, put on the brakes. The 
rest of you sit still, only pray as hard as 
you can.” 

I sprang to the driver’s seat, and jammed 
down the handle of the brakes. I prayed 
too. I believed I should never pray again. 

I saw and thought of a hundred things 
at once. I saw the great tree trunks and 
the huge black rocks close upon us, I 
remembered the clematis over the front 
door at home, and wondered who would 
tell my father that I was dead. 

Meanwhile Ray was over the dashboard, 
and down with her feet over the whiffletree. 

How she did it, I shall never know, but 
the next we saw of her, she was creeping 
along the pole between the horses, steady- 
ing herself with her hands on their backs. 

The horses went tearing on like wild 
horses, their manes flying, and their great 
bodies quivering all over. 

Every instant the girls were becoming 
more excited. 

Queenie was holding Mrs. Bland’s cousin 
with both hands, to prevent her leaping 
out. Kate cried: 

‘We are almost to the turn. What is 
Ray doing? She will frighten the horses 
worse than ever!” And she covered her 


es. 

"The brow of the hill was not forty feet 
off. Far behind, we could hear Obed’s 
voice screaming to the horses to stop. The 
keeper of the tower was flying towards us. 
But they were too far away to do any 
good. There seemed not one chance in a 
thousand for us. But that very instant, 
when we all believed we were lost, we 
looked at Ray. 

: We saw her reach forward with one 
hand, and grasp the reins which joined the 
heads of the horses together. Just where 
the connecting straps crossed one another 
her fingers clutched them. 

One sharp, fierce jerk of those great 
heads backward, and the horses slackened 
their speed, and in an instant more stopped. 

The wagon stood still, although the crea- 
tures were snorting and plunging yet. But 
that small hand of Ray’s held on witha 





death grip, and in a moment more Obed 
caught the horses by their heads. 

His face was as white as ever it could be, 
and he spoke one word only. It was: 

‘‘Hornets!” 

The horses had been stung in more than 
twenty places. They were unharnessed at 
once, and we were all out on the ground 
directly. 

We laughed and we cried, and Mrs. 
Biand’s cousin distinguished herself by 
fainting away. 

‘I don’t blame the horses in the least,” 
Queenie said. ‘Une sting is bad enough,” 
and she showed where her eye was begin- 
ning to swell. ‘‘The hornets came swarm- 
ing out of the woods there.” As for Obed, 
he was a humiliated man. 

“But I was the one to blame,” he said. 
‘I thought the horses would ’a stood till 
their hides dropped off’n the’r ribs; but I 
tell ye’ ther’ never was the team hitched 
up yet that ’ud stan’ hornets. Blarst the 
creeturs!” he added in an undertone. 

“But Ray Tinkham!” cried Kate; and 
she went up to where the little thing was 
sitting on a rock, looking pale. ‘‘You 
saved us all, you blessed child. How did 
you ever think of doing that?” 

‘‘My grandmother stopped some runa- 
way horses in that way once,” gasped Ray. 
“I didn’t know whether I could stop 
these, I knew somebody must do some- 
thing, or we should be all dashed to 
pieces.” 

“Well,” spoke Obed, “I’ve known o’ 
that bein’ done just once afore in my life- 
time, but it was a Soy that did it. There’s 
a sayin’ ’mongst teamin’ men that, when 
you hain’t got the reins, you can stop a 
runaway if you walk out on the pole and 
grip hold o’ the bridles, but t’aint every 
horse that'll stand it.” 

‘But wasn’t it splendid of Ray?” cried 
Lou, going over and putting her arm around 
her. 

‘‘Never knew a girl c’d have so much 
pluck,” answered the driver. “If she 
hadn’t a’ been light on her feet, an’ level in 
er head, she never c’d ‘adone it. I tell 
you if these hosses hadn’t been uncommon 
good hosses, nothin’ on airth would ’a 
stopped ’em.” 

And Ray! I never meant to make so long 
a story of it, but I must tell you that we 
gave her a party after this. All the fathers, 
and mothers, and brothers went, and we 
carried her a carpet for her room anda 
new chamber set, and nice new clothes all 
through; and a few of the gentlemen gave 
her a bank book, whatever that may mean. 
I only know that she was to have the in- 
come of certain money, and that was 
enough to educate her thoroughly. We 
had the best time that night, and Queenie’s 
father took Ray out to supper, and she sat 
at his right hand, and everybody treated 
her as though she had been a princess of 
the blood. 

I do believe there pever was a happier 
girl on earth than Rachael that night. 

—Greenfield Gazette and Courier. 
So 


THE ARISTOCRATIC TRAMP. 


The common tramp is a nuisance; the 
man who begs at the door, frightens wom- 
en and children, sleeps in the barn, and 
sometimes sets it on fire while lighting his 
pipe, and who goes to the county house or 
jail for a winter residence. There are bet- 
ter dressed and better educated tramps with 
somewhat higher aspirations, who are as 
great nuisances as the humbler members of 
the fraternity. We had occasion to men- 
tion one the other day, who called himself 
in his own publication ‘‘A Musical Tramp,” 
one Jerome Hopkins. He is a representa- 
tive of the class in several professions. 
They come recommended by persons whose 
names are known, and are distinguished in 
their professions. It is always safest to 
deal with the man whom you know, and 
whose character is established in the com- 
munity. If your grocer or dry goods 
dealer, your shoemaker or butcher cheats 
you, there is a remedy and a restraint, but 
the man who comes along and whom you 
do not know, can cheat with impunity. 
The itinerant quack in medicine, in theolo- 
gy, in music has the same immunity, and 
yet human nature is so constituted that a 
large portion of every community is more 
ready to run after the last man who came 
over the bridge, than to follow the well 
established reputations. The medical pro- 
fession knows this kind of tramp. After 
learning the constitutional tendencies of a 
family, and fitting himself better than the 
most capable stranger could to treat the 
diseases to which they are liable, some 
itinerant comes along, and shakes the con- 
fidence of the people in their own family 
physicians, and they pay high for worthless 
service, and the itinerant leaves, careless of 
a reputation which is of no further use or 
damage to him. 

The clergy know the nuisance. He comes 
to them with letters of recommendation, 
and desires to blow his own horn in their 
pulpits and at their prayer meetings. He 
comes sometimes as an agent, and bores 
pastor and people with his cause, and takes 
upa collection, most of which goes into 
his own pocket; or he comes as an evangel- 
ist, doing no pastoral work, but getting the 
credit of all the good that pastors have done 





by long years of patient labor. The best 
work of a minister is not that for which he 
gets the most credit. The pulpit orator 
may be a hypocrite and a base creature and 
yet rouse people by his oratory. The most 
effective work of the clergyman is his per- 
sonal influence for good, to make the com- 
munity in which he lives more intelligent, 
more moral, better husbands, wives, fathers, 
and mothers, citizens, and neighbors. The 
unconscious influence is more by far than 
the appeals from the pulpit, which often 
are more stirring from the pious tramp than 
those of the faithful settled preachers, 
Probably most of the ministers of this vi- 
cinity have had occasion to regret the de- 
gree of encouragement they have been 
tempted to accord to the tramps, and they 
have had much to undo, and much to suffer 
from this cause. 

There is a homely Scotch proverb which 
applies as wellin other things as in business: 
“Gie your ain fish gurry to your ain sea 
maws;”’ that is, encourage your own and 
deal with those with whose integrity and 
capacity you are well acquainted. It is 
good advice but it will not be followed. 
There are multitudes who will always pre- 
fer to trade with a traveling pedler to going 
to a regularly established store; who will 
be killed by a traveling quack, rather than 
be cured by the village doctor; who go to a 
tent and listen to an irresponsible evangelist 
and desert their own pew; or follow in any- 
thing the latest novelty for no other reason 
than that it is new, and distrust the persons 
trained to trades and professions in their 
own midst, just because they know them,— 
Newburyport Herald. 


WORK, THE CONSOLER. 


Before and after Adam Bede, many a 
perplexed spirit has found that the best of 
work is that it ‘‘gives one a griphold of 
things.” In statelier phrase Dr. Johnson 
uttered the same truth: ‘‘Whatever with- 
draws us from the power of the senses, 
whatever makes the past, the distant, or the 
future predominate over the present, ad- 
vances us in the dignity of human beings.” 
There is no trial of our mortal lot which 
earnest, absorbing, and constant toil will 
not lighten as no other help can do. Even 
manual labor, that brings only weariness to 
the body and kindly sleep in its train, is a 
beneficent distraction. Bodily activity dead- 
ens emotion. And as swift walking relieves 
intense irritation, so the necessity of occu- 
pation is a safe conduct to grief and pain. 

But it is work that fills and rouses the 
mind which is the true consoler. History 
is full of stories of noble men and women 
buffeted with hard blows of fate who have 
armed themselves with laborious patience, 
and made their hearts greater than their 
fortunes. Poverty is bitter, and reminds 
her victims, in season and out of season, of 
her rude nature. Yet Shakspeare was 
right when he said, ‘‘It is the mind that 
makes the body rich.” When the great 
Erasmus was a poor student in Paris, a! 
most in rags, he wrote to a friend: ‘‘As 
soon as I get money | will buy, first, Greek 
books, and then clothes.” In his work he 
could forget all bodily distresses. Kepler 
was always poor and hampered by Lis pen- 
ury, but he declared at the end of his life 
that he would rather have had his inheri- 
tance of poverty, with his work and its suc- 
cesses, than to have been the heir of the 
Duchy of Saxony. 

Exile and imprisonment are among the 
darkest tragedies of existence. But Ovid«, 
banished from the luxurious and learned 
capital to the barbarians of Tomis, in the 
inhospitable waste along the Euxine,stripped 
of property, wife, and children, saved him- 
self from despair by labor, and, surrounded 
by hopeless savagery, produced some of the 
finest of his works. Boethius, the last and 
noblest of the ancients, before the darkness 
of the Middle Ages fell on Europe, lying 
under unjust sentence of death in the tow- 
er of Pavia, forbidden books, intercourse 
with fellow-scholars, preserved his sanity 
and fortitude to face a cruel death by writ- 
ing ‘‘The Consolation of Philosophy.” 
‘Don Quixote,” which convulsed a nation 
with merriment, was the solace of an unde- 
served imprisonment, which bodily suffer- 
ing made more unendurable. 

The dungeon of Walter Raleigh was his 
calm study. In the condemned cell Mad- 
ame Roland, less moved by the certainty of 
her own fate than by apprehension for her 
beloved husband, fortified her mind against 
possible madness by the composition of her 
memoirs. Lady Jane Grey and Mary Queen 
of Scots beguiled imprisonment of half its 
terrors with hard study and careful writing. 

In the weariness of disappointment, when 
life has lost its savor, the same comfort 
avails. Arthur Helps says somewhere that 
as long as there is anything to be done in a 
matter, the time for grieving about it has 
not yet come. But when the trouble is fixed 
and inevitable, sorrow is to be borne like 
pain. But pain we lull by all those instru- 
mentalities that bring unconsciousness, api 
pre-occupation is that kindly mental anes- 
thetic which soothes till nature shall subdue. 
Southey wrote toa friend that Idleness is 
the wet-nurse of Melancholy. Humbolit 
found hard study the best cure for mentu! 
distresses and for physical illness alike. 
Charlotte Bronté told a friend that the last 
part of ‘‘Shirley” was composed ir the anx 
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ious, restless effort to combat mental suf- 
ferings that were well-nigh intolerable. 

And if work be the great consoler of man 
in all the lesser woes of existence, far more 
js its beneficent aid effective when bereave- 
ment makes us cry out that our life is lived, 
and we too would die. All down the ages 
the noblest minds have bent themselves to 
Jabor when this calamity fell upon them. 
Cato the Censor made his devotion to pub- 
lic business a proverb when his eldest son 
died. Goethe, in a like affliction, bent him- 
self to study a difficult science. Cicero, dis- 
tracted with the loss of his darling daugh- 
ter, gave himself up to composition, and 
wrote what the world will not willingly let 
die. Hood, in bitter sorrow, found it a 
great blessing to be able to carry his 
thoughts ‘‘into the ideal from the too strong 
real.” Washington Irving, heart-broken by 
the death of his betrothed, wrote in a pri- 
vate memorandum: “The world was a 
blank to me. 1 went into the country, but 
could not bear solitude, yet could not enjoy 
society. There was a dismal horror con- 
tinually in my mind, which made me fear 
to be alone.” Afterward, when the literary 
pursuits which afforded him distraction 
had become the habit of his life, he wrote, 
“By constantly exercising my mind, I have 
in a manner worked myself into a very en- 
viable state of serenity and self. possession.” 

It has been truly said that a great nature 
shows itself by its recoveries, as sickness 
reveals the strength of the constitution. Not 
less it shows itself by its eager use of the 
means of recovery. The generous will not 
sadden others with the exhibition of their 
griefs, nor will the noble yield to those 
griefs beyond that first inevitable protest 
against sorrow which is our human need. 
Then will they take the hand of work, the 
consoler, knowing that they shall be led 
onward to a cheerful future. It was a wo- 
man, bruised with many stripes, and whose 
choice was toil, who wrote, ‘‘Who knows 
if, in a new code of morals, in a new relig- 
ious catechism, disgust and sadness will not 
be stigmatized as vices, while love, hope, 





adoration, cheerfulness, will be recom- 
pensed as virtues?”—Harper’s Bazar. 
-~oe 
A CAUTION. 


Now that the advance along the line can 
be so easily observed, and the heroes and 
heroines of the Woman Suffrage struggle, 
having seen the beginning, can almost see 
the end of that hard-fought battle, there 
comes special temptation to a phase of in- 
tolerance to which all earnest souls are 
prone. The right in the case seems so per- 
fectly clear, even the expediency of the 
right grows so apparent, that the impulse 
of one long familiar with all sides of the 
question is to feel that opposition can hard- 
ly be honest, that it must be a result of wil- 
ful ignorance or wilful prejudice. 

The power to work mightily does not 
often live on intimate terms with the power 
to “put yourself in his place,” and those 
who have done most and best can hardly 
be expected to sympathize much with those 
who seem to them to be doing nothing. 

But it is a fact that every man or woman 
who has raised the standard of morality in 
any community, every one who has helped 
people to put the highest things highest, 
every one who, by word or deed, has made 
the unseen powers more potent anywhere, 
has really been working, consciously or 
unconsciously, on our side. 

Some, who have done much for Woman 
Suffrage, have not known that they were 
working for it at all, till they saw the out- 
come of their efforts. Perhaps they really 
accomplished the more for that, influenc- 
ing those whose strong prejudice would 
have made them deaf to any direct appeal. 
Ignorance that is in the air, prejudice 
rooted in the constitution and fostered by 
all the surroundings, ought not to be judged 
harshly as wilful: they prove that they are 
not wilful by yielding to new influences 
and stronger light, and many who have 
been working indirectly, without knowing 
it, begin to help directly, working on the 
same general line as before. 

No one phase of reform can make perma- 
nent advance, except as the principles of 
right that underlie all reform are thorough- 
ly understood and heartily accepted. Who- 
ever helps to lay firm foundations, helps in 
the rearing of each tower of the great tem- 
ple of the future. E. E. NewMan. 

Andover, Feb, 12. 
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A SUCCESSFUL ENTERPRISE. 


Miss Sarah H. Leggett, who has estab- 
lished herself as a stationer at 1184 Broad- 
way, New York, has now in successful 
operation a boarding house for women who 
are engaged, some as teachers, others as 
photographers, telegraph operators, artists, 
ete. 

The Home is a large and handsome one 
on Clinton place, New York City, for which 
she pays a yéarly rent of $1,675. It is 
well warmed, and ventilated and furnished 
tastefully and comfortably. It will accom- 
modate sixty inmates. There are usually 
more applicants than can be received. 

Miss Leggett has few rules with regard 
to her boarders, but those she rigidly en- 
forces. None are admitted without refer- 
“cnces, to which she pays special attention, 








so that mutual confidence is inspired. She 
has a large public parlor, pleasantly fur- 
nished with piano, pictures, etc., where the 
boarders receive their guests. Te impor- 
tance of reasonable hours is appreciated 
and observed. 

The table is abundant and wholesome, 
and the service of the dining room appro- 
priate. The price of board ranges from 
$3.50 to $5.00 per week, according to the 
room. 

Miss Leggett has received no material 
aid in this undertaking, with the excep- 
tion of about $400, from entertainments 
given for that purpose. The only profit 
she derives is a home for herself. She occu- 
pies the front parlor. There, in the even- 
ing after her return from her business 
house, she plans her affairs, attending to all 
her household accounts, skillfully control- 
ling the whole, without incurring debts. I 
am not trespassing on the privacy of her 
apartment, by saying that she has gathered 
about her beautiful specimens of art and 
taste—fitting surroundings for a lady of 
culture and refinement. There, with grace, 
dignity, und cordiality she receives her visi- 
tors, and welcomes her friends. 

For the sake of the lonely and sorrowful, 
as well as the hopeful and energetic, we 
may wish her increased power for circling 
and comforting the large but worthy class 
of women who must alone work out their 
destiny. 3. H.C. 
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REFORMATORIES FOR WOMEN. 


Gov. Cornell, in his Message to the Legis- 
lature, said of many of the county jails and 
poor-houses in the State that, ‘‘instead of 
serving their legitimate purposes, they are 
said to appear more like nurseries of im- 
morality, squalor, and crime.” This had 
become so evident, a few years since, that 
in 1873 the State Board of Charities was 
directed to examine into the causes of the 
increase of crime, pauperism, and insanity 
in the State, and its tenth annual report 
showed that one of the most important and 
prolific causes of this increase is the unre- 
strained liberty allowed to vagrant and de- 
graded women. A melancholy list of in- 
stances, drawn from poor-houses in every 
part of the State, attested the truth of the 
statement, and established the dismal fact 
that, by the public negligence to insist upon 
remedial measures, pauperism and crime 
are permitted to perpetuate themselves. 
One such measure was wisely adopted by 
the Legislature of 1875, prohibiting the 
committal to poor houses of any child over 
three years of age, and requiring the re 
moval from them of all children between 
the ages of three and sixteon. This isa 
most salutary law. We know inasuburban 
county the case of a boy who was removed 
from the poor-house, and properly placed 
in a family, who is now worth $20,000. 
Had he remained, every chance favored his 
growth into a stalwart beggar or criminal. 

This measure of peremptorily removing 
the children from the poor-houses was 
adopted in pursuance of the recommenda- 
tion of those who have made a careful study 
of this painful subject, and who are fully 
informed of the results of experience in 
other States and countries. Another of the 
recommendations of the same careful and 
competent students of the whole subject of 
crime and pauperism is that of female re- 
formatories; that is, of separate institutions 
for the detention and reformation of con- 
victed women, under the charge of officers 
of theirown sex. There is a petition now 
widely circulating and largely signed which 
states that during the year 1878, in fifty 
counties of the State, not including New 
York and Kings, there were five hundred 
and one women between the ages of fifteen 
and thirty years who were committed to 
the county jails and penitentiaries, many 
of them for the second, third, and fourth 
time; that many of them when not under 
sentence are supported in the county houses, 
where they bear illegitimate children, and 
propagate pauperism, drunkenness, insanity 
and crime. Thereis one family, the Jukes, 
whose name is familiar to every one who 1s 
interested in this subject. The descendants 
of five vicious pauper sisters of this family 
amounted in seventy-five years to twelve 
hundred persons, and had cost the State of 
New York more than one and a quarter 
million of dollars. 

The details contained in the charity and 
prison reports are of the most painful and 
startling character, and there is no doubt 
that our present careless system is not only 
degrading, but enormously expensive. If 
any reader doubts this, let him go to his 
county jail and poor-house, and observe and 
inquire. He will be very apt in many cases 
to believe these institutions to be the black- 
est stains upon our civilization. Much, 
certainly, has been done to improve them, 
and the unselfish efforts of intelligent and 
devoted philanthropists have not been una- 
vailing. But very much also remains to be 
done. Valuable as are the reforms which 
have been already accomplished in parts of 
our prison system, it is undeniable that 
many of our county jails are in the condi- 
tion of many of the English jails a hundred 
years ago, and that in our poor-houses pau- 
perism is strengthening and multiplying 
itself by means which could be readily cor- 
rected. The proposed Reformatory for 





Women is one of the most important and 
immediately practicable methods of cppos- 
ing the growth of poverty and crime. They 
are not designed as prisons, but rather as a 
kind of home, to which, however, the in 
mates should be committed for long terms, 
and submitted to a steady but not punitive 
discipline, and trained in every kind of use 
ful work. The reformatery prison in Indi- 
ana, and the short experience of that in 
Massachusetts at Sherburne, both under 
the exclusive charge of women, show how 
good an influence such charge may exer- 
cise upon women. Eighty per cent. of the 
persons discharged from the Indiana reform- 
atory are known to be doing well, and there 
has been but one recommitted in five years. 
Will not New York make this simple and 
radical effort to continue the good work 
which was begun by removing the children 
from the poor-houses? By so practical and 
efficient a method we may do much to stay 
the flood of pauperism and crime, which 
will swell swiftly and fiercely if we are in- 
different or skeptical. We trust that the 
Legislature will not allow so important a 
measure to fail, for nothing is a surer test 
of the civilization of a community than the 
condition of its charitable and penal insti- 
tutions.—Harper’s Weekly. 


THE TRUE WIFE. 


Oftentimes I have seen a tall ship glide by 
against the tide as if drawn by an invisible 
tow line with a hundred strong arms pull- 
ing it. Her sails unfurled, her streamers 
drooping, she had neither side wheel nor 
stern wheel; still she moved on stately in 
serene triumph, as with her own life. But 
I knew that on the other side of the ship, 
hidden beneath the great bulk that swam so 
majestically, there was a little toilsome 
steam tug, with a heart of fire, and arms of 
iron, that was tugging it bravely on; and I 
knew that if the little steam tug untwined 
her arms and left the ship, it would wallow 
and roll away, and drift hither and thither, 
and go off with the effluent tide no man 
knows where. And so 1 have known more 
than one genius high-decked, full-freighted, 
wide-sailed, gay-penoned, but for the bare 
toiling arm and brave, warm beating heart 
of the faithful little wife that nestled close 
to him so that no wind nor wave could part 
them, he would have gone down with the 
stream and been heard of no more.—Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 

But this ‘‘high-decked”’ sailor leaves his 
‘faithful little wife” to be the political peer 
of felons and idiots. Is it for value received? 


INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


Richardson's New Method for the 
Pianoforte. 


($3.25), sustains its reputation as the most perfect of 
Instruction books, having been many times revised, 
improved, and enlarged. Hundreds of thousands 
have been sold, and it ie still in constant and | 
demand. Be sure to get the right 
exact title, and accept no other. 
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Now get your EASTER as Seas. Send for list. 
For Reed Organ, 


The Emerson Method, sox isc Stas: 

on} hod. cad © pe MY of 
} ry pisces, fd he and vocal, that please while 
they instruct the learner 


Do not forget 

Waite Roses ! (30 cts.) New Sunday School Song 
Book. A great success. By ABBEY AND MUNGER. 
Everybody should possess it. 

TEMPERANCE JeweEts (35 cts.) By J. H. Tenner. 
New Temperance Songs, all choice and wide awake. 

Emerson's ANTHEM Book ($1.25). By L. O. Ewen- 
son. Unexcelled in quality. Very choice and 
large collection. 

AMERICAN ANTHEM Book ($1.25). 100 easy An- 
thems, for common choirs. By JoHNson, TENNEY 
AND ABBEY. 


Any book mailed, post free, for the retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 2 to 4 P. x. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to 9 a. m., and2to4P.™. ly10 


Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Drs. Bedell & White, 
354 North LaSalle St., Chicago. 
Office hours from 8 a.m. to1 p.m. and from 6 to 744 P,x. 


Lelia G. Bedell, M.D. Sue A. White, M. D. 
6m-6 














Mary F. Thomas, M.D., 
Practicing Physician, 
14 So. Sixth St., Richmond, Ind, 
Office hours from 7 to 9 a.m., 1to 3 and 6 to7 p.m. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 








Pie ~~ tients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
jon, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Serofuie enlargements, Wy my and D: of Wo- 


men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 

outside « of A office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more — as testimonials at her 
r) will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will tively cure peometiem, ee a 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and iol nts, pes 
th eM the kidneys, liver and shoul 
ual they give strength and support to the ‘abdent 
ry) rps, drawing to the surface h and deep- 
tod faftamanations which is the t cause of debili- 
ty ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which is 
a peipenens, A oat a dy dye, | a nice £ 
and will prevent the hair from turnin ‘or years 
a not prevent the hair from ce for years, 
ant, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
foe maybe ind her Hytent Abdominal Support: 
‘ound her enic omina! Support- 
ors, Elastic bands, Urinale 8 for both sexes, qytingee, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 
8 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, 


/ND BAD NAILS, 


Skillfully treated by 
MR. & MRS. DR, H. C. EDWARDS. 


Lasts and Boots made to fit the feet. 
136 Tremont Street, Corner Winter St., 
Boston. 8mo41 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


Dress Reform Garments of all kinds cut and basted 
or made. Patternscut. Orders taken for Reform 
Boots. 


Fashionable Dressmaking, 
5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly 25 Winter street) 











HYGiENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


a Under Flannels, Eman- 
ipation Suite, Waists, Cheme- 


e and Re- 
duced Price List. mention 


ing this rents w 
Piterns: leg 


Mirs. A. Fletcher & Co., 
6 East 14th St.,N. Y.city? 


ARTIST S MATERIALS, irs" 


rdere by M ail or Express we cup tl pottandes to. 
mm ee TT 
m n * Colo 
594 Washington street, Boston ’ as 








ly 





FROST & ADAMS, 


’ 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
UF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Mathematical Instruments, Etc. 
Lacroix’s Colors for China Painting, a Specialty. 
33 & 35 Cornhill, - Boston. 
3 Catalogues furnished gratis upon application. 
493m 
The Wilson Patent Adjustable 
Chair, 
With Thirty changes of Position. 
In Health a Luxury, 
In Sickness a Necessity, 


Ornamental in appearance, perfect in construction. 
The Invalid Self- — Chair is without its 


rival (see cut). Has warded the highest 
fd Baperienity and Merit wherever it hatheas Pie. 





Parlor, Library,In- 
valid Chair. k- 
Si Child’s Crib, 


ine our 





TnvalidSelf-Propelling Chair. 
When desired be 4 wheels can 





Chair. 
Mantels xo. 8 No. 535 Washington street, Boston. 
66: weekin your own town. Terms and $5 out 
fitfree, H. Hatiterr & Co., Portland, Maine 


72 aweek. $12 day at homeeasily ay = a 
ly Outfit free. Tavs &Co., Augusta, Main 





The Doctors be consulted u 
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EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 
SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND 


LOWEST CASH "PRIOES. 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS 16 RENT. 


wesenébenes “son 05 Washington Street, 
ly™ 


McPHAIL & GO. 


GOLD MEDAL 


PLAWNOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold cn in- 
Ca. and 





P' 
stalments. First quality in oy ae 
examine. $ y 


Warerooms 630 Washington St, Cor. 
Essex St, ly24 








PIANOFORTES, 


Unegualed in Tone, Touch, Workmanship 
and Durability, 
fy ae ene 


EW. TYL iH, Ac at coe Washington 
. . en 
Boston, (¢ ver Willtesnes & erett" 8.) on 








BEAUTIFUL ROSEWOOD 
UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANOS, $175. 


The ‘‘Blake Pianos” are considered the best toned 
and finest finished instruments in the market. A 
—— gnarantee for five years with Fina | pane. 

west prices; easiest terme. Call and e, or 
send for catalogue. 

CHARLES D. BLAKE & CO., 
616 Washington 8t., Boston. 
8mo48 
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FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and F: t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; i. 
loin steak, 20 cents. Ali the luxuries and delicaci 

of the season, cooked to order, at very senseuable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


ABSORPTION vs DISEASE. 














LIVER STOMACH 
1B) 


CURES WITHOUT 


BLOOD AND NERVES 
UGAITAGNV HOVWOLS 


DOSING 
Principal depot of the Company for New England, 


124 Tremont St., 
Opposite Park Street Church, Boston, Mass. itf 


STUDENTS’ FOLDING TABLE. 


St — strorg enough to hold safel, 
volumes, larger than a writing-desk, fol \ 
stantly, occupies only = ey of a tab) tool can 
be carried easily anywhere a child. ce, $3. 
Inlaid chess board, or black walaat Ry pA 


Economy Co.. 27 Franklin St. 
Dr R. Greene. Dr, F. E. Greene, 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Chronic Diseases. 


Following are a few of the letters ~~ i 
Letters of inquiry may be addressed to 

















No. 28 HIGH ST.. CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 


I was nnd CANCER, Py, under God, I o' 
to Dr. Green HAS BUTLER. 
ALTON, N. H. 
Altho I have never seen Dr. Greene, he cured 


me of an OVA TUMOR b: ag 8 

remedies. Mrs. JOHN D. P. oCTOR. 

BAKERSFIELD, VT. 

sano child we coat by De cing ofa _— 
OFULOUS HUM after being ven oth- 

er physicians. BARNES. 

SOUTH NATICK, MASS. 


I was almost en 
and have been cured 


cntiosty betuinte pless with RHEUMATISM, 
y Dr, Gregne’s treatment. 
THOMAS O’NEIL. 


9 all DISEASES, 


R. GREENE, M.D. FF. &. GREENE, M. D. 
84 Temple Place, Boston. Mass. 
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business of , must be 
to Box Boston, Remittances in Begisiened 
Hee" oney sata ut not rogacrod wil bea 
too tah of hs ee emiing ie 
are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
giv He puerto 
The receipt of ene is a sufficient receipt of 














money is received. Receipts may not 


be 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 


. Subscribers are requested to note the ex- 
iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
‘or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








LEAVE TO WITHDRAW. 


The public of Boston has been for some 
time past delighted with the dramatic per- 
sonations of a woman who unites great 
beauty of face and form with a most happy 
gift of representation. From the beginning 
of her engagement to its recent end, crowds 
have hung upon her words and gestures. 
It is a resurrection of the great dramatist 
and poet when so gracious a creature as 
Miss Neilson walks the boards in the char- 
acter of his various heroines. Juliet, Viola, 
Imogen, have been lately brought before 
us in the immortal beauty which belongs to 
them. Each theatre evening has bloomed 
and faded out like a glorious wreath twined 
by the perfect hands of Genius, and offered 
at the shrine where all that is best in human 
nature is, held sacred, 

No leave had Miss Neilson to withdraw 
from the scene of her delightful labors. 
All saw her depart with regret, and cher- 
ished some hope, in spite of her words of 
farewell, that some happy reason would 
bring her again in our midst for new tri- 
umphs and new acknowledgements. 

While these pleasant things were going 
on, a little of the drama of our human life 
was also representing itself on a stage near 
by, in the theatre of our State legislation. 
Here, the womanhood which Miss Neilson 
brought so charmingly to view was vindi- 
cated by true and earnest speech, was rep- 
resented by women whom the truth made 
eloquent in behalf of their sex. Two pleas 
were brought before the General Court of 
Massachusetts. One of these asked justice 
for the widows whom the law visits so un- 
graciously. It demanded that they should 
have a voice in a matter which is almost one 
of life and death to them, the administra- 
tion of- a husband’s estate. This plea was 
endorsed by the high authority of Judge 
Sewall. Col. Higginson, and the Rev. 
Joseph Cook, men who are considered elo- 
quent when they discourse upon other 
themes, used their acknowledged ability in 
presenting it. The answer was, leave to 
withdraw. The other plea was one very 
familiar to our legislators. It was in behalf 
of the disfranchised women of Massachu- 
setts, and simply claimed for them the 
rights which the men of Massachusetts hold 
as a partof their humanity. Here again 
were heard the voices of just and honest 
men, uplifted against the injustice of pres- 
ent distinctions. Here came women who 
are honored and heeded on every platform 
but this. Lucy Stone spoke in her silvery 
voice, which, though a little veiled by in- 
disposition, never sounded more persuasive, 
never had a truer ring of the depths of 
womanhood. What was the answer here? 
Leave to withdraw. . 

Now let the women of the community 
inform themselves a iittle as to what sort 
of legislators these were, who so unceremo- 
niously closed the door in the face of just- 
ice. While they have no voice in deter- 
mining who shall be sent to sit in that high 
council, their interests and those of their 
children will always be at the mercy of sel- 
fish and unprincipled politicians. Those 
women few and favored, who dream that 
they have all the rights they want, have no 
right, at least, no recognized right to take 
part in devising measures which should pro- 
tect that large proportion of their sex who 
need protection. 

And let the men of the community blush 
to acknowledge that while no one of them 
would give women leave to withdraw from 
the necessary offices which nature and soci- 
ety have laid upon them, that while they 
are welcomed and upheld so long as they 
have everything to give, when they come 
toclaim their rmghts, and ask to be rec- 
ognized as equals by those who feign to 
look upon them as superiors, they are then 
warned to cease a visit which the impenetra- 
bility of hard hearts makes useless, and 
have only this permission, to withdraw. 

J. W. H. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE ON LIQUOR LICENSE. 





Since the hearing at the State House last 
Thursday in regard to the petition asking 
Suffrage for women upon the license law 
put a period to the work of circulating it 
for signatures, a word as to the success in 
that work might be welcome. Only sixty- 
one towns.4n the Commonwealth and less 
than one-quarter of Boston proper were 
canvassed, for lack of laborers; yet in our 
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city between nine and ten thousand names 
of citizens of voting age were secured, and 
from the towns outside thirty thousand. As 
several prominent gentlemen wished to ex- 
press their approval at the hearing, but were 
prevented from so doing by its early ad- 
journment, press of business or illness, it 
has been suggested that in lieu of their ar- 
guments their names should be given, to- 
gether with some others that are recalled, 
whose decision upon the wisdom of this 
step should have influence; some only ap- 
proving of woman’s vote upon this question 
alone, many believing in it on all questions 
as an immeasurable good ultimately. The 
names are as follows: 

Rev. Dr. Jacob M. Manning, Rev. Dr. 
J. D. Withrow, Rev. Dr. Samuel E. Her- 
rick, Rev. Dr. Cephas B. Crane, Rev. Dr. 
William Burnet Wright, Rev. Dr. A. G. 
Gordon, Rev. Dr. C. A. Bartol, Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Banvard, Rev. O. P. Gifford, Rev. 
Minot J. Savage, Rev. Joseph Cook, Rev. 
Increase N. Tarbox, Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
Rev. Isaac P. Langworthy, Rev. William P. 
Tilden, Rev. J. Hamilton, Rev. W. B. 
Studley, Rev. Mr. Kendig, Mr. Miner of 
Miner, Beal & Hackett, Alpheus Hardy, 
Hon. E. 8. Tobey, Nathaniel Hooper, Pro- 
fessor R. R. Raymond, John M. Pinkerton, 
Dr. Alexander Guilmette, Edward W. Ca- 
pen, Richard Greenleaf, General John L. 
Swift, Edwin Mudge, William B. Sampson, 
W. P. Shreve, Weston Lewis, Frank B. 
White, Francis Batcheller, Charles T. Park- 
er, Charles Butler, B. Bernard, Frank L. 
Renney, Samuel N. Brown, jr. 

It is now about six years since Gov. Wash- 
burn recommended in his Inaugural Ad- 
dress that women should be made voters on 
the question whether liquor should be sold 
in the towns where they reside. The Leg- 
islature took no action on his suggestion. 

About three years ago Mr. Samuel May 
made ar effort to carry this measure in the 
House of Representatives. But it received 
fewer votes than were given for a Constitu- 
tional Amendment. It has been our im. 
pression that the liquor interest would so 
oppose such a law as to make it more diffi- 
cult of enactment than the bill for Munici- 
pal Suffrage, which would include all local 
questions whatever, that of liquor licenses 
included. But we are heartily glad that an 
effort is to be made in this direction. No 
one public question except that of the pres- 
idency would enlist such general interest 
among women as this one, and therefore in 
no other local question can the experiment 
of Woman Suffrage be so fully and fairly 
tried. 

If the temperance men of Massachusetts, 
of every shade of opinion, will unite in car- 
rying through such a law, it cannot fail to 
work well.. Women are by temperament, 
by habit, and by interest generally opposed 
to the sale of liquors. They are less under 
the control of perverted physical appetites 
than the men. They are under less tempta- 
tions to drink. They are preéminently suf- 
ferers by the brutality which drinking cre- 
ates. The drunkard’s wife can be trusted 
to vote against the saloons every time. 

However that may be, it is clearly right 
and reasonable that women should have a 
voice in deciding a question so intimately 
connected with their home interests. Since 
men are granting, grudgingly and piece- 
meal, on grounds of mere expediency, what 
ought to be cheerfully conceded as a princi- 
ple of public and private right, we see no 
place where they can more wisely begin 
than by giving women Suffrage on ques- 
tions of liquor licenses. H. B. B. 
NEW YORKINFIRMARY FOR WOMEN AND 

CHILDREN, 





One institution of special interest in New 
York is the New York Infirmary for Wom- 
en and Children. It was established in 
1853. 1st. Asa charity where poor wom- 
en and children might obtain medical treat- 
ment from women physicians. 2d. As a 
practical school for the instruction of 
women engaged in the study of medicine. 
8d. Asa training of nurses. 

It consists of an Hospital Department, 
where women are received for confinement, 
for surgical treatment, and for non-conta- 
gious diseases. In connection with this isa 
Dispensary where medical advice and med- 
icines are given daily to all women and 
children who apply. 

The hospital building, No. 5 Livingston 
place, is delightfully situated, having Stuy- 
vesant Park in front, a large yard and open 
space in the rear, giving abundant light and 
air, and a cheerful outlook for every room. 
The broad stairways, verandas, and spa- 
cious rooms make the institution attractive, 
and materially contribute to the well-being 
of the patients. 

The Dispensary occupies the basement of 
No. 128 Second Avenue, and is open daily 
from 9 to 11 A.M. 

I had recently an opportunity to go 
through the wards and different depart- 
ments of this infirmary. The order and 
exquisite neatness, the total absence of 
“smells,” which are so apt to infest hospi- 
tals, were all evidences of the fitness and 
need of womanly qualities in the adminis- 
tration of institutions where cleanliness and 
special care of details are indispensable 
requisites. 

There are private rooms for pay patients, 





where teachers and women of small means 
and others receive board and treatment for 
eight to fifteen dollars a week. 

Dr. Elizabeth Cushier is the resident phy- 
sician. She has three assistants. They are 
all graduates of the college connected with 
the Infirmary. The janitor is the only man 
about the place. 

The existence of this institution for 
twenty-seven years, and the fact that it has 
removed its location three times to secure 
increased space, made necessary by its in- 
crease of business, carries its own proof 
that women physicians are needed for 
women, and will be trusted when they are 
competent, as in this case, where Dr. Emi- 
ly Blackwell is attending physician, and 
Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi and Dr. Mercy N. 
Baker visiting physicians. = & 





PREJUDICE VS. JUSTICE. 


The advocates for the higher education 
of women have had to win their way to 
success by steady and unflinching courage. 
But facts are stronger than prejudices and 
the fallacies of objectors have had to yield 
to the force of truth. It is too late to say 
that our girls cannot compete with our 
boys for the highest intellectual prizes. All 
we ask is a fair field for both. This must 
sooner orlater come. The doors of Har- 
vard and Yale will be open as well as those 
of Cornell and Ann Arbor. It is onlya 
question of time. As a means of hastening 
this forward every step in advance is wor- 
thy of note. In England the women are 
making a creditable record. Why should 
not our daughters have an equal opportuni- 
ty with our sons? The injustice which 
still lingers in many of our higher institu- 
tions is forcibly seen in the case of Miss 
Charlotte Angus Scott, of Girton College. 
Favored in having the instruction of a 
father who was a scholar she began early to 
study, and this year passed an examination 
which would have placed her in the posi- 
tion of Eighth Wrangler, if she had been a 
man instead of a woman. This was her 
only obstacle. ‘‘You are every way enti- 
tled to this place of honor and privilege, 
but you are a woman, therefore you must 
step one side and let some young man take 
this place.” This is what most of the first 
class colleges, both of England and the 
United States, say. This is what President 
Eliot, of Harvard, still says. But preju- 
dice must yield to fact. Therefore it is well 
to tell what Charlotte Angus Scott has done. 
The story can be told in a few words. 

Her education until she entered Girton 
was carried on in herown home. In De- 
cember, 1872, she first went into the Cam- 
bridge junior examination, and in the 
following year to the Oxford junior, in 
both cases obtaining first-class honors. She 
afterwards went in for the Cambridge Sen- 
ior, and in December, 1875, obtained the 
first place among the girls. She passed in 
Greek, Latin, pure mathematics, religious 
knowledge, French, English and applied 
mathematics, in the last four of which she 
was distinguished. In consequence of this 
position, scholarships at Newnham Hall 
and at Bedford College were offered to her; 
but she elected to compete for an Entrance 
Scholarship at Girton. The reason why 
she preferred to be examined for this was 
that the examination imposed conditions on 
its students precisely corresponding with 
those imposed by the University on candi- 
dates for degrees. The result was that she 
obtained the ‘‘Goldsmith Company’s Schol- 
arship.” She studied under some of the 
best tutors and showed herself the peer of 
the first male students. The London Graph- 
te from which the above facts are gathered 
adds: 

The advocates of the higher education of 
women will congratulate Miss Scott upon 
her success, and themselves upon the fact 
that were women not unfairly excluded 
from academic honors, three other ladies, 
Misses Staley, Kerr, and Jackson, would 
have come out in the third class. It is also 
worthy of note that some of the female 
students from Newnham Hall, who were 
informally examined in the Michaelmas 
Term last year, were similarly successful. 
Miss Marten got a first-class in the Meral 
Sciences Tripus, and Misses Gardner and 
Marshall a like position in the Historical 
Tripos. 8. W. B. 





PAUPERS AND WOMEN, 


In the last number of the National View, 
Montgomery Blair reinforces Gen. Butler’s 
statement that Massachusetts may lose three 
electoral votes from the next presidential 
count, by reason of her curtailment of the 
right of Suffrage. Mr. Blair even hints 
that the whole vote of the State may be 
thrown out with that of Rhode Island. The 
Hampshire County Journal says: “‘It is 
quite certain that the democrats, in a close 
contest, would be justified in throwing out 
three electoral votes of this State on account 
of its 136,000 odd disfranchised male citi- 
zens, and we have little doubt they would 
do it.” 

This jealous regard for the political rights 
of men who are unwilling or unable to pay 
two dollars poll-tax, is in shameful contrast 
with the continued disfranchisement of all 
women, in a State where women are a ma- 
jority of the citizens. 

Senator Taylor, in a speech recently made 
by him at the State House, in opposition to 
the poll-tax qualification for Suffrage, said: 





‘A republican government should make no 
distinction among its citizens, so long as 
they are otherwise qualified, loyal and well 
disposed towards it, or else our government 
will sooner or later pass from the hands of 
those who have done most to protect and 
maintain it. The sturdy men whose willing 
hands are carrying forward the great indus- 
trial interests of Massachusetts will soon 
have no part in it, and it will then pass into 
the hands of those whose accidental wealth 
enables them to purchase a privilege, which, 
in the changing fortunes of the times, may 
be denied to the noblest citizen among us.” 

But he too forgot that half our citizens 
are women. 

This radical inconsistency with our ad- 
mitted principle of ‘‘the consent of the gov- 
erned” is too gross to continue much longer. 
Surely a woman ought not to be reckoned 
the political inferior of a pauper! Will not 
these eloquent champions.of men who do 
not value their votes enough to pay $2, give 
a little attention to the political rights of 
women? H. B. B. 
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FRANCES POWER COBBE, 





The death of this eminent woman must 
cause great sorrow on both sides of the At- 
lantic. Distinguished no Jess by the grasp 
of her intellect than by the character of 
the themes upon which she employed her 
rare powers; a champion of liberal senti- 
ments, a woman of calm and noble thought, 
she will yet be best remembered for her un- 
tiring advocacy of her own sex, and of the 
highest interests of humanity. 

This week’s issue cannot contain any ex- 
tended notice of her valued life and labors. 
But it would be strange indeed if this or 
any other woman’s journal could allow so 
sorrowful an event to pass without taking 
part in the general mourning, which, like 
a true requiem, unites the grief of personal 
loss with the glory of an achieved triumph. 

J. W. #, 





The announcement of the death of Miss 
Cobbe will be received in this country with 
a wide-spread feeling of regret, because she 
was known bya large circle of personal 
friends, and by a still wider circle of appre- 
ciative readers. She wasa woman of re- 
markable gifts, and won the hearts of those 
who knew her by the charm and vivacity 
of her conversation, and the nobility of her 
spirit. She was esteemed and loved both 
for what she was and what she did. Miss 
Cobbe holds a high place amoung the wri- 
ters of her time, and has made valuable 
contributions to our magazine literature. 
As she was a woman of great moral earnest- 
ness and was, moreover, inspired by a no- 
ble moral ideal, she used her rare powers to 
carry forward some of the great reforms of 
the age. With a philosophic bent, she turn- 
ed her vigorous mind to the discussion of 
some of the profoundest problems of mor- 
als and religion. From the first she was an 
earnest opponent of the utilitarian philoso- 
phy so ably set forth by John Stuart Mill, 
and her ‘“‘Intuitive Morals,” in which she 
combats the teachings of this school and 
urges the claims of intuition, may be rank- 
ed among her best works. It 1s marked by 
precision of statement, force and depth of 
intellect, and fine moral sentiments. She 
published various other books, among which 
‘Broken Lights” stands foremost. 

Though a rationalist, Miss Cobbe was 
deeply religious, and the questions of the 
soul engaged her most earnest thought. 
She was a personal friend of Theodore Park- 
er, and wrote an introduction to an English 
edition of his works. Thetwo were per- 
sonal friends and correspondents long be- 
fore they met, which was in Florence in 
1860. Thestory goes that Parker in receiv- 
ingher said: ‘It is strange that we should 
meet thus at last. But you do not sec me; 
only the memory of me. They who wish 
me well wish me a speedy departure to the 
other world.” She gave him flowers—tea- 
roses and lilies of the valley. His spirits 
came back to him once more; Miss Cobbe 
caught a glimpse of the man’s powers. ‘‘Do 
not speak of your feelings for me,” he said, 
‘it makes me too unhappy to leave you.” 
He wanted to see herevery day. It was his 
last joy on earth. 

At one time Miss Cobbe was associated 
with Mary Carpenter in the Red House Re- 
formatory, but this did not continue long. 
Among the many subjects which enlisted 
her interest, was Woman’s enfranchisement. 
In the broacest sense she advocated Wo- 
man’s Rights, and the columns of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL have been enriched by her 
contributions. Miss Cobbe’s life is a valu- 
able legacy to her times. She was one of 
those large-minded, broad-hearted women 
who widen the scope of Woman’s thought 
and work. The world is the richer and 
better for her life. Her place in literature 
will be beside those illustrious women who 
in our time, are proving that they have a 
place. By nature and conviction she was 
more religious than Miss Martineau. Her 
spiritual theism was the basis of a profound 
religious faith, one which embraced the idea 
of God and immortality. No one who has 
read her books can have failed to see how 
deeply she was swayed by her religious con- 
victions. But we cannot now speak in full 
of her character and work. She wasa no 





ble woman, and will be ranked with Mary 
Carpenter, Harriet Martineau, Florence 
Nightingale, Mary Somerville and other 
well known women who have shown by 
what they did and what they were the pos. 
sibility of realizing a higher idea of woman- 
hood. 8. W. B, 
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A WELCUME GIFT. 


Rev. Photius Fiske of the United States 
Navy, well known for his philanthropic 
deeds, has sent five hundred dollars to the 
Perkins Institution for the publication of 
the history of Greece. In February 23, 
1823, Mr. Fisk, then a Greek lad, landed at 
Salem in the Brig America from Malta, 
The vessel was commanded by Capt. Dew- 
ing. It isa curious coincidence that the 
letter of Mr. Fisk is about the fifty-seventh 
anniversary of his landing, and the gift isa 
fit commemoration of that event. We give 
below the correspondence :— 

Boston, February 24, 1880. 

Friend Anagnos :—I send you herewith 
the sum of five hundred dollars in gold to 
be used by the Perkins Institution and Mas- 
sachusetts school for the Blind in the publi- 
cation of an edition of the history of Greece, 
which I understand 1s much needed. Hop- 
ing that such publication will be of great 
service to all who are so unfortunate as to 
be deprived of the inestimable gift of sight, 
I am, very truly, etc., Paotivs Fisk, 

U. 8. Navy. 





Soutu Boston, February 25, 1880. 

My Dear Mr. Fisk :—1 know not how to 
thank you for this renewed proof of your 
goodness toward ourscheol. Your munifi- 
cent present was duly received, and, I as- 
sure you, it moved_me deeply. Of all the 
monuments which you have been erecting, 
and the generous acts which you are inces- 
santly performing, this is undoubtedly the 
most enduring and most beneficent, for it 
adds oil to the lamp which lightens the in- 
tellectual horizon of a large class of our fel- 
low-men, and serves as a beacon to lead 
them to the shore of knowledge, independ- 
ence and happiness. There is no calculat- 
ing the good which it will do to our sight- 
less children. May you, my dear friend, 
be rewarded for your noble kindness and 
generosity, and may your example be fol- 
lowed by those who have the stewardship 
of riches, 

I shall have the greatest pleasure in car- 
rying out your most benevolent plan. Your 
name will stand with those of Peter C. 
Brooks, John C. Gray, Samuel May, Johu 
Preston, Amos A. Lawrence, Charles Dick- 
ens, Thomas Roche and others of our most 
prized benefactors, whose generosity has 
aided Dr, Howe in opening the realm of lit- 
erature to the blind. 

Believe me, my dear Mr. Fisk, with the 
kindest regards and heartfelt thanks. 

Faithfully yours, M. ANAGNOS. 

This enterprise is well worthy of aid, and 
we hope the generous gift of Mr. Fisk will 
lead others to do likewise. 
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WOMEN AT THE MARCH TOWN MEETINGS, 


We have received several letters from 
various correspondents which we condense 
and give below. At Melrose, we have been 
told, there were, in proportion to the 
population, more women voters than ip 
any other town. In Needham the women 
came out in strength, and shaped the action 
of the caucus and carried their ticket for 
school committee in the town meeting. 
Thus fer the beginning is gratifying. But 
it is only the beginning. 

WEYMOUTH. 

In the town of Weymouth thirty-eight 
women registered as voters. At the citizens’ 
caucus, the weck previous to town meet- 
ing, nearly all these women were _pres- 
ent and seated near the center of the hall. 
Several came forward to give the ladies a 
word of welcome, and through the entire 
evening they were respectfully treated. 
Mrs. Eleanor Holmes was elected secretary 
of the meeting and performed the duties of 
that office acceptably. The meeting was 
the largest of the kind held for many years 
in thistown. Nearly six hundred citizens 
present. 

An old resident of the town remarked 
that it was the most quiet and érderly cau- 
cus he had ever attended. Several expressed 
thankfulness that the presence of women 
was so effectual in keeping the hall free 
from smoke. But few instances of smok- 
ing were seen, and those of men in the rear. 
The gentlemen refrained. 

On the first day of March these women 
went to town meeting, deposited their bal- 
lots, and those who could conveniently, 
remained until discussions were ended and 
business done. 

There was no occasion for it to be said, 
as has been so many times in anticipation 
of this event, that ‘‘a woman has no busi- 
ness to be trailing her skirts through the 
filth of a town house on election day.” In 
honor to the women let it be said, not a 
long skirt was worn into the house that day, 
and filth was lessened simply because wom- 
en were there. 

Since the assessment of these thirty-eight, 
several have regretted they did not avail 
themselves of the opportunity of voting 
this year. Doubtless when another oppor- 
tunity offers itself they will make use of it. 

8. M. T. 
NEEDHAM. 

Between thirty-five and forty ladies at- 
tended the caucus held in Needham on the 
evening of February 26th. 

Ladies have been present in small num- 
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bers on former occasions of a similar char- 
acter, but the fact that they now, for the 
first time, took an active part in the nomi- 
nation of school officers, rendered their 
presence more than usually interesting. 
The gentlemen of the town certainly vindi- 
cated their right to the title, in the cordiali- 
ty with which they received the addition to 
their numbers, as well as in the total ab- 
sence of anything rendering the position of 
the ladies in the least conspicuous. The 
voting by ballot for nomination of two 
members of the schoo] committee was con- 
ducted with great courtesy by the gentle- 
men. The ladies seemed fully to enjoy and 
appreciate the business transacted and to be 
heartily glad they attended. 

They also appreciate the kindness and 
courtesy shown them, and are not oblivious 
of the fact that the smoking and rowdyism, 
said to be among the annoyances of such 
places, were banished to outer darkness, 

A very pretty attention and pleasant wel- 
come was afforded in a beautiful bunch of 
calla lilies on the moderator’s desk. I was 
enjoying the significance when my satisfac- 
tion received a sad rebuff. From sundry 
moves it became evident that they were a 
little in the way. However they at last 
found a nook where they remained and 
continued to enhance our pleasure. And 
although the air beeame much vitiated 
there were no signs of drooping in the 
callas. So I hope it will prove in the 
present innovation, if at first, from igno- 
rance, we prove annoying, we shall soon 
find our proper nook, and let us trust,be an 
aid rather than a hindrance in affairs polit- 
ical. Monday, March 1, over seventy la- 
dies voted for members of school commit- 
tee at town meeting. The same friendliness 
prevailed among the gentlemen as at the 
caucus, and the way was made plain to the 
uninitiated. 

It is said to have been an unusually large 
meeting, and good behavior was certainly 
the order of the day. 

The ladies of Needham feel that in their 
part of the world, at least, the experiment 
has proved a success, and if at any future 
time they are called on to vote for higher 
officials they shall not be afraid. M. c. 8. 

MILFORD, 

A writer from Milford says: ‘‘We may 
well be jubilant at the success for free Suf- 
frage obtained at our annual town-meeting. 
Ninety-six women registered their names— 
eighty-four voted. Two members for the 
School Committee were to be chosen, the 
women only asked for one. Mrs. Mary M. 
J. Russell was the candidate, and received 
three hundred and ninety-four votes. This 
under the circumstances which the women 
had to meet, was indeed a success. Failing 
to get the name of one candidate nominated 
at either the Citizen’s or People’s Caucus, 
and the rule of voting requiring the entire 
ticket for town officers to be on one ballot, 
it necessitated the women to provide them- 
selves, beside their own separate vote, with 
‘stickers’ for their male friends. Nobly 
and persistently did the women appointed 
and equipped, perform their duty. They 
stood upon the stairs with the men vote-dis- 
tributors, receiving most courteous treat- 
ment. Indeed, there was an absence of the 
usual noisy demonstrations—no crowding, 
no profanity, and no fumes of tobacco. 

‘Inside the hall, was stationed the Secre- 
tary of the Woman’s Club and her assistants, 
to check the name of every woman that 
voted. All who were infirm or for any rea- 
son absent, were brought in—only those 
who were sick or out of town failed to meet 
the crisis. One old lady, who has passed 
her three score years and ten, came under 
the burden of great infirmity, was aided to 
the ballot box, and as she rested a few mo- 
ments before returning to the carriage, ex- 
pressed her joy and gratitude that she had 
lived long enough to enjoy this privilege. 

“Our March meeting may well be put 
down in the calendar, inred lines. And let 
it be remembered, this is our centennial 
year, to be celebrated June 10, 1880. As 
friends of Suffrage we can afford to be jubi- 
lant, and offer our thanks for the unexpect- 
ed capital, with which we begin the good 
work for another year.” G. W. 8. 

BROCKTON. 


Eprrors JOURNAL:—March 1, 1880, will 
henceforth rank as a memorable day in the 
history of Brockton, for on that day four- 
teen women cast their votes for school com- 
mittee. A small number truly for so large 
a town, and yet in view cf the circumstan- 
ces connected with the occasion we feel 
more encouraged to-day than ever before. 
The conservative element is strong here, 
and we have had much to discourage us; 
but we were firm in purpose for we felt the 
importance of improving this our first op- 
portunity. Never before was a woman 
present at town-meeting, and the occasion 
certainly had the charm of novelty. The 
meeting was held in the new Opera House, 
the chairman of the selectmen conducted 
us to seats in the balcony, and our entrance 
was greeted with applause. One gentleman 
moved ‘‘that the ladies be invited to vote 
first” another “that they be requested to 
vote first.” This honor we declined, prefer- 
ring to wait until our untutored eyes had 
first witnessed the mysterious act hitherto 
considered beyond the reach of woman’s 
limited capacity. We wereafterwards con- 





gratulated by several prominent gentlemen. 

One said, ‘“‘Thisis our Red Letter day.” 

The prospect now is that many more will 

unite with us next year. M. A.’ H. 
LEICESTER. 


We cast our first votes in town yesterday, 
seventeen out of eighteen women registered, 
the eighteenth being in her eighty-eighth 
year, and probably mortally ill, though clear 
in mind and very much disappointed not to 
vote, having ‘‘intended to live to do so!” 
Not a large showing in numbers, but of the 
best and thoroughly substantial women 
here. We have had the most courteous 
treatment from the town officers throughout. 
The selectmen printing a notice in Decem- 
ber of sitting especially to register women, 
and again in February, choosing convenient 
daytime for them, and meeting them ina 
very neat room, and themselves nicely 
dressed and appointed as for an important 
occasion; and at the polls, yesterday, as the 
women came forward in little groups, the 
moderator of the meeting rose and stood 
while they were checked off, holding the 
box open as they deposited their ballots, 
and handing each a town report as they 
left, the attitude of every officer was friend- 
ly, and nothing rude was said or done all 
day. The ladies generally remained through 
the day at the meeting and found it very 
interesting. There happened to be more 
“feeling” than usual about the school com- 
mittee this year, and the women voted the 
“straight ticket,” which was satisfactory to 
them all, both in caucus and town meeting. 

We have been in the habit of going to 
the hall for two years past, at both elections 
with hot coffee, etc., for the voters, to help 
the temperance cause, so it was not so vio- 
lent a step to many as it might have been 
several years since. A. M. 

March 2, 1880. 

LEXINGTON. 

The question of Schoo: Suffrage for wo- 
men seems not to have excited much inter- 
est here, or rather not much active interest. 
This is somewhat strange in a community 
of which the largest proportion of the pop- 
ulation is made up of women who would 
seem to be directly in the subject. That 
there is not general indifference, however, 
is certain; as a School Suffrage and Univer- 
sal Suffrage petition circulated not long 
since in asectionof the town, in a short 
time numbered one hundred names, which 
represented about one-third of the adult 
inhabitants. But with the signing of this 
petition the interest seems to have ceased. 
Of the twelve hundred women, more or less, 
in the town, but nine have availed them- 
selves of their right to vote, and recognized 
in that right a duty. Of these nine, six 
are married women, and three owners of 
real estate. : 

The usual yearly business came before 
the town in its meeting of Monday last. A 
large per cent. of the legal voters was pres- 
ent. The polls wereopen from 9 A.M. to 
5 p.m., for the reception of votes for the 
town officers. A small box for the votes of 
women stood on the table beside the great 
ballot box. By ones and twos the ladies 
came in during the day and quietly depos- 
ited their votes. Some remained till the 
close of the meeting, others but an hour or 
two, and there were those who made no 
stay. No demonstration was made dy the 
meeting as these stray votes were cast. 
The only expression of feeling came from 
the extended field of action. 

ELLEN A. STONE. 
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IN MEMORIAM, 





One by one are they gathered home! An- 
other firm supporter of the reforms of the 
last generation has gone to his rest. John 
Cox, of East Marlboro’, Chester County, 
Pa., died on the night of the 2ist ult., at 
the ripe age of almost ninety-four years, 
and on the 25th, his remains were laid in 
the little cemetery at Longwood, near which 
he has lived for more than half a century. 
Indeed the ‘‘Longwood” of Progressive 
Friends, as well as this adjoining cemetery, 
but retained the name of his home and 
farm, from which they were purchased in 
1854. 

That cosy, comfortable old home! To 
how many a wayfarer has it given the hos- 
pitality of ‘“‘rest and refreshment,” and 
better, of heart-warmth and a cheerful wel- 
come. A station on the ‘underground 
railroad,” ‘‘a wayside inn” to the reformer, 
especially the anti-slavery preacher. 

Honest, honorable, staunch, and true, 
are the words which naturally rise to mind 
as expressive of his character. Not a pub- 
lic worker himself, he was safe reliance for 
aid to those who were called to that field of 
labor, and ‘‘the cup of cold water,” at 
least, was promptly and cordially given to 
all the needy ones falling under his notice. 
It was to him and his dear ‘‘Motherly Han- 
nah,” who went a few years before him 
from this life, that Whittier said, on occa- 
sion of their golden wedding: 

How gladly would I tread again the well-remembered 
places, 

Sit down beside your hearth and look once more in 
the dear oid faces, 

And thank you for the lesson which your fifty years 
are teaching, 

For honest lives that louder speak than half our noisy 
preaching. ‘ 

For your steadfast faith and courage in that dark and 
evil time, 





When the Golden Rule was treason, and to feed the 
hungry, crime. 

For the poor slave’s House of Refuge, when the 
hounds were on his track, 

And saint and sinner, church and State joined hands 
to send him back. ~ 

Blessings uponyou. What you did for that sad suf- 
fering one, 

So hopeless. faint and naked, unto our Lord was 
done. 

E. P. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


We learn that Stephen 8. Foster is better 
and able to ride out. This will be good 
news to a host of our readers. 

T. W. Higginson, last week, lectured be- 
fore the students of Harvard College, on 
‘The Young Man in Politics.” 

The hearing for School Suffrage in Rhode 
Island took place in Providence this week 
before the committee of the Legislature. In 
our next issue we will give a fuller report. 

A letter from Mr. Edward Waldo Emer- 
son denies that his father has been convert- 
ed to orthodoxy by the cogent arguments or 
the touching appeals of the Rev. Joseph 
Cook. 

The Chicago Board of Education has 
adopted a rule which declares that when a 
young lady teacher marries she will be con- 
sidered to have resigned her position as 
teacher. 

Of the women who are engaged in the 
trades in England, besides those in the usual 
pursuits of women, there are over 10,000 
women machinists, 5,000 bookbinders, and 
4,000 shoemakers. 

The Maine beet sugar company have re- 
alized $110,000 from the product of their 
sugar factory, this season. Their expenses 
were $107,000, leaving a net profit of $3,000 
in addition to the State bounty. 

The New Jersey Assembly has refused to 
abolish capital punishment by a vote of 
three to one. In Wisconsin, where it was 
abolished some years ago, a committee of 
the Assembly have reported a bill for its 
restoration. 

A letter of instructions to supervisors of 
the census regarding the formation and enu- 
meration of districts says that women are 
not legally ineligible for appointment as 
enumerators, and supervisors must use their 
discretion about appointing them. 

A number of Republican members of the 
Louisiana State Senate have been arrested 
and put in the custody of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms of that body on a charge of contempt 
committed in signing the Kellogg memorial. 
Their real offence is that they are Republi- 
cans. 

Senator Hoar has introduced a bill pro- 
posing to set apart for the support of the 
common schools the net proceeds of the 
public lands, of patents, and the payments 
made by the subsidy railroads on account 
of the principal aud interest of their debt 
to the Government. 

Miss Ida Hull, of Guilford, has replevined 
six horses of the Rev. W. H. H. Murray’s 
estate, among them Flying Morgan, claim- 
ing that they are the progeny of two blood 
mares she bought with money saved while 
acting as Mr. Murray’s secretary, on certain 
of his lecturing tours. 

The Supreme Court of California has de- 
cided that women cannot be excluded from 
the law school of the State University. A 
plucky woman lawyer applied for admis- 
sion, was refused on the ground of ‘‘inex- 
pediency” by the college autorities, and 
took the case to the courts with the forego- 
ing result. 

A memorial has been presented to the 
Senate of the United States, numerously 
signed by the Indians residing in the Indian 
Territory, and earnestly protesting against 
the passage of any law providing for the 
organization of a territorial government 
over the thirty-four Indian nations and 
tribes of the Indian Country. 

Baroness Burdett-Coutts will probably 
give $2,500,000 to the Irish cause, but the 
money will not be given in alms, but will 
be invested in the purchase of land in the 
district of Connemara, county Galway, to 
be afterward let to small tenants at long 
leases and moderate rents. A committee of 
Irish gentlemen, interested in agriculture, is 
associated in the scheme. 


The London Advertiser says that out of 
every five loaves of bread eaten in England 
in 1880, three must come from the United 
States and Russia; and the Pall Mall Gazette, 
in view of the armed condition of Europe 
and the event of a war, asks: ‘‘With mil- 
lions of men dependent upon countries 
thousands of miles distant for daily bread, 
what would be the result of a fortnight’s 
short supply?” 

A league has been formed in London 
which furnishes at its office, trust-worthy 
information as to the demands for workers 
1n various trades. Employers of labor fre- 
quently write to the office for workmen. 
The league has also instituted a circulating 
library, a half-penny savings bank, a read- 
ing room, aswimming club, a seaside house, 
a monthly journal, evening meetings, con- 
certs, &e. 

There was a full attendance in Represen- 
tatives’ Hall on Wednesday of this week, 
before the Committee to consider the peti- 
tions that women may vote on- the liquor 
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question. Miss Frances Willard, President 
of the National Woman’s Christian Union, 
made an earnest address in favor of grant- 
ing the petitions. We hope the Committee 
will reportin favor of this, and that the re- 
port be adopted by the Legislature. 


John Cox, the old Pennsylvania Aboli 
tionist, whose golden wedding was celebra- 
ted in verse by Whittier and Bayard Tay- 
lor, has just died at the age of ninety-four, 
at Longwood, near Kennett Square. His 
house in the times before the war is said to 
have sheltered as many as twenty escaping 
slaves in a single night. 


The University of Pennsylvania, in its 
February announcements, has made special 
provision for women students. There are 
now four ‘ecture rooms (and probably a 
fifth course will be added) to which the 
girls are admitted. The lectures of the 
Provost on Modern History, will be given 
in Philadelphia, on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Thursdays, beginning February 2d. 
Those who have attended the Provost's 
lectures know the ripe scholarship and 
genial treatment which makes the history 
hour a delightful one. 


As a help toward the solution of the 
problem of the future of the Negro in this 
country, in the twelve years during which 
the Freedmen’s Aid Society has been at 
work it has expended almost $800,000 and 
has built up a large number of universities, 
colleges, and schools, and educated thou- 
sands of colored persons in them. The 
amount available to the Society the past 
year was a little less than $75,000, which, 
says the report just published, was expend- 
ed with most satisfactory results, although 
it seemed small in comparison with the 
opportunities presented. 


The seventh annual commencement of the 
Boston University School of Medicine ‘was 
held at the Berkeley street church Wednes- 
day afternoon. Every seat in the church 
was occupied by friends of the pupils and 
of the schoo]. The salutatory was deliver- 
ed by Miss Stella Manning; the valedictory 
from the class by George A. Slocomb, and 
from the faculty by Prof. Conrad Wessel- 
hoeft. Addresses were made by Gev. Long, 
Dean Talbot, aud President Warren: The 
degrees were conferred on the graduates, 
and all the friends of Boston University 
will rejoice in its present success, and cher- 
ish the hope of a still more prosperous 
career in the future. 


A dispatch from Murfreesboro, Tenn., 
says fully 10,000 persons witnessed the 
hanging of John Hall and Burrell Smith 
near Little’s creek, to-day. The scaffold 
was erected within 300 yards of the public 
square, and raised seats were erected facing 
it, upon which sittings were sold for one 
dollar each, and the enterprising showman 
reaped a rich harvest. For some time feel- 
ing had run so high that the prisoners were 
nightly in danger of being lynched, and 
their execution to-day is said to be the first 
legal hanging the county has witnessed 
since 1849. Is it any wonder that Woman 
Suffrage is ignored in a State so uncivilized 
as to make hanging men a public spectacle? 


Lord Ramsey, who has been running for 
parliament, was accompanied by his wife 
toa political meeting in Liverpool. The 
audience was large and excited, and when 
his speech was finished the chairman asked 
Lady Ramsay, in the names of the wives 
who were present with their husbands, or 
whose husbands were there alone, to say a 
few kind words for her husband. Loud 
cheers followed, Lady Ramsay, who 
blushed deeply, rose amid universal cheer- 
ing, but was unable to utter a word. Lord 
Ramsay said a few words in her behalf. 
Lady Ramsay then resumed her seat, and 
the chairman patted her on the shoulder to 
encourage her, saying, ‘‘Do try to say a few 
words,” but she could not muster courage 
sufficient to do so. 


Even before the present remarkable out- 





burst of generous sympathy for suffering 
Ireland, many English hearts had been 
touched to pity by the distresses of our col- 
ored ‘‘exodus” refugees. Among other 
contributions sent over, were quantities of 
clothing, which still lie on the docks in New 
York, awaiting free transportation to Kan- 
sas, but detained by our Government for 
payment of duty. Last week, Monday, a 


. bill passed the House providing for their 


admission free of duty? Senator Morrill 
asked for the consideration of the same bill 
inthe Senate, when lo, a pretty trio of 
Democratic Senators object! These chival- 
rous gentlemen were Voorhees of Indiana, 
Thurman and Pendleton of Ohio. 

We can hardly follow the rapid progress 
of Woman’s Suffrage in the several States. 
The Iowa House of Representatives has by 
a two-thirds vote decided to submit to the 
decision of the people an amendment to 
the constitution which shall give equal suf- 
frage to both sexes. In this State the New 
York legislature, following Massachusetts 
and four other States which allow School 
Suffrage to women, have, with but three 
dissenting votes, passed the measure and )it 
las received the governor’s signature. In 
Maine, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Ohio, 
Illinois, and California there is a strong 
movement for School Suffrage and in Rhode 
Island and Connecticut the governors have 
recommended it. In Iowa the office of 
county recorder is likely to be soon opened 
to women. Before long the laughers will 
got through with their sneers.—Jndependent. 

For two or three years some Worcester 
ladies have maintained a weekly sewing- 
school for poor children. As the pupils 
were mostly Catholics, the ladies were ex- 
tremely cautious to teach nothing sectarian, 
and the children as well as parents were 
pleased with the instruction. Two weeks 
ago Rev. Mr. Walsh, pastor of the Church 
of the Immaculate Conception, whose pa- 
rishioners most of the pupils were, refused 
to admit to his Sunday school, the sewing 
school scholars, and accused the ladies of 
acting dishonorably in teaching Protestant- 
ism to the children under the pretense of 
teaching them to sew. The result was that 
the numbers diminished frem seventy to 
fifteen, and all protest and explanation on 
the part of the ladies is of no avail. Mr. 
Walsh’s only definite charge against them 
is that they have circulated tracts, but 
when convinced that the only tracts circula- 
ted were copies of the St. Vicholas magazine, 
the irate pastor refused to relent, and the 
work of charity is probably ruined. 

An interesting incident is told of the late 
Governor Buckingham of Connecticut. 
During an important official consultation in 
regard to the war, anold and feeble woman 
dressed in simple mourning was ushered 
into the room and told her story to the sym- 
pathetic governor. She wasa widow and 
her only son, who had gone as private in 
the Fourteenth Connecticut Regiment, had 
been killed in a recent action, leaving her 
alone with her grandson. She drew out a 
roll of bills from a mach-worn pocketbook 
and asked the’ governor to take from it the 
value of her son’s rifle and give her an or- 
der for it on his captain. ‘John didn’t 
have much to leave his boy besides a good 
name and a patriotic example,” said the old 
lady; ‘‘but I want to get that rifle so that 
the boy can be reminded often of his fa- 
ther while he is growingup.” The govern- 
or was deeply affected. He refused the 
money, told her she should have her son’s 
rifle even if he had to go in person to the 
regiment to get it. After taking the neces- 
sary directions from her, he gave her his 
arm as she rose to go, escorted her to the 
door, assisted her off the steps, and then 
with a courtly bow bade her good-by and 
returned to his office. “Gentlemen,” said 
he, ‘‘what are our laborsand sacrifices com- 
pared to hers? The daily evidence I receive 
of the hervism of our Connecticut women 
inspires me with confidence as nothing else 
could do.” 
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“MORE THAN CONQUERORS.” 


Died on Friday, February 6, Mrs. Maria 
W. Stewart, matron of the Freedman’s 
Washington, D.C, The unhap- 
py(?) people who can remember forty years 
back, will remember that name if they took 
an interest in the reforms then struggling 
mightily into life. A book of Mrs. Stew- 
art’s writing lies beside me. Her prayers 
and meditations are in a strain of enthusi. 
asm unpopular at present; if we must have 
religion at all now, we prefer it as tame 
and commonplace as possible. Amid the 
enthusiasm are sentences very terse, saga- 
cious, and eloquent; yet they were com- 
by a woman who had enjoyed but six 
weeks’ schooling, and who was unable to 
write; she.dictated her ‘‘Meditations” to a 
little ten-year old scribe. In these medita- 
tions, prayers, addresses, autobiography, 
burns the passion for knowledge and for 
excellence that fired Aspasia, and Mary 
Somerville, and’ St. Augustine; and her 
zeal to impart these advantages reminds one 
of Francis Xavier. But these holy fires 
burned under the triple clouds of poverty, 
womanhood, and an unpopular color. “I 
was born in Hartford, Connecticut, in 1803; 
was left an orphan at five years of age; 
was bound out toa clergyman’s family; had 
the seeds of piety and virtue early sown in 
my mind, but was deprived of the advant- 
ages of education, though my soul thirsted 
for knowledge.” 

But she would acquire some knowledge. 
What sort of soil the seeds of learning 
found in her brain appears in these sen- 
tences: ‘‘Did the Pilgrims when they first 
landed on these shores, quietly compose 
themselves and say, ‘The Britons have all 
the money and all the power, and we must 
continue their seryants forever’?” ‘Did 
they sluggishly sigh, and say, ‘Our lot is 
hard; the 'ndians own the soil, and we can 
not cultivate it’? No; they first made 
powerful efforts to raise themselves, and 
then God raised up those illustrious patriots, 
Washington and Lafayette, to assist and 
defend them.” ‘lam of a strong opinion 
that the day on which we turn our atten- 
tion to knowledge and improvement, that 
day the hissing and reproach among the 
nations of the earth against us will cease.” 
(One who knows how actively Mrs. Stewart 
circulated this opinion among her people, 
does not wonder at the eagerness for 
knowledge manifested here as soon as 
»chools were opened.) 

“© woman! woman! unto you I call; for 
upon your exertions almost entirely depends 
whether the rising generation shall be any- 
thing more than we have been.”... ‘‘Do 
you say that you are too far advanced in 
life to begin? You are not too far advanced 
to instil these principles into the minds of 
your tender infants.” ‘Alas! God forgive 
me if I speak amiss; the minds of our ten- 
der babes are tainted as soon as they are 
born.” 

“A belief, however, that the Deity more 
readily communicates himself to women, 
has at one time or other prevailed in every 
quarter of the world, not only among the 
Germans and Britons, but all the people of 
Scandinavia were possessed of it. Among 
the Greeks, women delivered oracles. The 
respect the Romans paid to the sibyls is 
well known. The Jews had their prophet- 
esses. The predictions of the Egyptian 
women obtained much credit at Rome, 
even unto the emperors. And in most bar- 
barous nations all things that have the 
«ppearance of being supernatural, the 
raysteries of religion, the secrets of physic, 
and the rites of magic were in the posses- 
sion of women.” 

Of course Mrs. Stewart was not the first 
observer of these facts; but it is wonderful 
that a woman in ber circumstances should 
have discovered and correlated them for 
herself. 

What a lamentable cry is this! and how 
wide it reaches! ‘O horrible idea, indeed! 
to possess noble souls, aspiring after high 
and honorable acquirements, yet confined 
hy the chains of ignorance and poverty to 
lives of continual drudgery and toil... . 
Continual hard labor deadens the energies 
of the soul, and benumbs the faculties of 
t he mind; the ideas become confined, the 
mindjbarren, and like the scorching sands of 
Arabia, produces nothing; or like the un- 
cultivated soil, brings forth thorns and 
thistles. 

‘*Continual hard labor irritates our tem- 
pers and sours our dispositions; the whole 
system becomes worn out with toil and fa- 
tigue; nature herself becomes almust ex- 
hausted, and we care but little whether we 
live or die. . . O ye fairer sisters, whose 
hands are never soiled, whose nerves and 
muscles are never strained, go learn by ex- 
perience! Had we had the opportunity 
that you have had to improve our moral 
and mental faculties, what would have hin- 
dered our intellects from being as bright, 
and our manners as dignified as yours?. . . 

Have pity upon us, have pity upon us, O 
ye who have hearts to feel for others’ woes, 
for the hand of God has touched us!” 

Mrs. Stewart used all her strength to im- 
part her share of that knowledge she so 
valued. Says Rev. Henry Bailey, ‘‘I have 
seen her going about in the dead of winter 
looking up the little children who should 
be attending school, fand whether their 





parents could pay or not, she was perfectly 
willing to give her time and strength in 
teaching them.” The little two-roomed 
house of this unresting creature heid a day- 
school and a night-school, a prayer-meeting 
and a Sunday school. ‘I always kept the 
house clean and in order. Every morning 
at nine o’clock it was ready for school, ex- 
cept Saturdays; that day ,was devoted to 
arranging for the Sabbath. Every Sunday 
morning the house looked inviting for the 
scholars—the floer, the benches, the steps, 
and windows were always as clean as they 
could be.” O workers, remember how nice 
it is to have one place of your very own, 
inviolate from toil. O teachers! remember 
how wearisome the thought of Sunday 
school after teaching all the week, even if 
you have no domestic ‘‘chores.” Methinks 
Athené or the Divine Logos had never a 
fitter temple than that clean, little, two- 
roomed house; no not the Parthenon, nor 
the white splendor at Milan, nor the mar- 
vels of Strasburg and Cologne! A trait of 
singular delicacy appears in her account of 
her troubles when unkind misrepresenta- 
tion induced her rector to withdraw his aid 
and sympathy from her. It was bitter 
cold, her little school was not remunera- 
tive. ‘She always had that refined delica- 
cy about her that she could not bear to 
charge for the worth of her labor.” She 
was in extremity of want and “‘there were 
persons that were giving out to the poor. I 
did not go for fear it would lessen the dig- 
nity of the Episcopal Church for it to be 
known that one of her members had to 
beg.” Touching was the fidelity with which 
she clung to the church whose rhythmic 
order attracted her beauty-loving soul. It 
tells blackly for human nature that it can 
obtrude its own conceited littleness at the 
Holy Feast commemorating His death who 
died to reconcile the world. 

Matron of the Freedmen’s Hospital, she 
still yearned over the children. At the pe- 
riod when age permits itself the repose of 
fireside nooks, she put her savings, along 
with contributions of others, into a little 
building near the hospital. Then again she 
went forth and gathered in the children,— 
seventy-five of them. She roused the stu- 
dents of the hospital to help her. Ladies 
and gentlemen from the Church of the In- 
carnation came to lift her failing hands. 
Last Christmas as they drove up to the 
schoolhouse with a load of evergreens and 
gifts, she came out and blessed them; 
tugged vigorously at the greens, and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Thank God! Now I know that 
some one will take up the work after I am 
gone!” Amen! Forshe hasted to be gone. 
Last Sunday the children filed in quietly to 
take their last look at the dark, noble, 
peaceful face from whence had flown a soul 
white as a lily. ‘‘For all these of their 
abundance cast in unto the offerings of God; 
but she of her penury hath cast in all the 
living that she had.” 

Her glory is not of this shadowy state, 

Glory that with the fleeting season dies; 
But when she entered at the sapphire gate 


What joy was radiant in celestial eyes! 
How heaven’s briglit depths with sounding welcomes 


rung, 
And flowers of heaven by shining hande were flung; 


Still flows the fount whose waters strengthened thee, 
The victors’ names are yet too few to fill 

Heaven's mighty roll; the glorious armory 
That ministered to thee, is open still. 


Mary 8. WITHINGTON. 
Washington, D. C. 
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RUSSIAN WOMEN TWO CENTURIES AGO. 





The Muscovite ideal of Woman, founded 
on the teachings and traditions of Byzantine 
theology, was purely a monastic one. The 
virtues of the cloister, faith, prayer, chari- 
ty, obedience and industry, were the high- 
est virtues of a woman. The life of the 
cloister was best suited to preserve her pu- 
rity. Socially, Woman was not an inde- 
pendent being; she was an inferior creation, 
dependent on her husband, for except as a 
wife her existence was scarcely recognized. 
Of the theoretical, position of Woman, 
abundant proof is given in all the early di- 
dactic literature of Russia, aud especially in 
the Demostroi, that curious manual of 
household economy written in the time of 
Ivan the Terrible. The wife should be 
blindly obedient in all things, and for her 
faults should be severely whipped, though 
not in anger. Her duty is to keep the 
house, to look after the food and clothing, 
and to see to the comfort of her husband; 
to bear children, but not to educate them. 
Severity was inculcated, and to play with 
one’s children was esteemed a sin,—a snare 
of the devil. The wife was bound to stay 
chiefly at home, and to be acquainted with 
nothing but her household work. To all 
questions on outside matters she was to an- 
swer that she did not know. It was be- 
lieved that an element of evil lurked in the 
female sex, and even the most innocent 
sports between little boys and girls, or 
social intercourse between young men and 
women, was severely reprehended. The 
Demostroi, and even Pososhkof, as late as 
the eighteenth century, recommended a fa- 
ther to take his cudgel and break the ribs 
of his son, whom he found jesting with a 
girl. Traces of this feeling with regard to 
women are still found in current proverbs. 
*‘A woman’s hair is long, her understand- 
ing is short,” runs one proverb; ‘“The wits 





of woman are like the wildness of beasts,” 
says another; while a third says: ‘‘As a 
horse by the bit, so must a woman be gov- 
erned by threats.” The collections of popu- 
lar stories and anecdotes are full of instan- 
ces of the innate wickedness and devilish- 
ness of the female sex, with references to 
all the weak or wicked women of sacred 
and profane history. In the ‘‘Great Mir- 
ror,” compiled in the seventeenth century, 
we even find the obstinacy of women exem- 
plified by the well-known anecdote of the 
drowning woman, still making with her 
fingers the sign of ‘‘scissors.” 

Although this was the theoretical position 
of Woman in Russian society, practically in 
small households, where women were im- 
portant factors, there were great divergen- 
cies from the strict rules of Demostroi. In 
the higher ranks of life the women were 
more carefully guarded and restrained, and 
in the family of the ésar the seclusion in the 
terém, or women’s apartments, was almost 
comp!tete. This wasin part due to a super- 
stitious belief in witchcraft, the evil eye, 
and charms that might affect the life, health 
or fertility of the royal race. Neither the 
tsaritsa nor the princesses ever appeared 
openly in public; they never went out ex- 
cept in a closed litter or carriage; in church 
they stood behind a veil,—made, it is true, 
sometimes of gauze,—and they usually 
timed their visits to the churches and mo- 
nasteries for the evening or the early morn- 
ing, and on these occasions no one was ad- 
mitted except the immediate attendants of 
the court. Von Meyerberg, Austrian am- 
bassador at Moscow in 1663, writes, that 
out of a thousand courtiers, there will hard- 
ly be found one who can boast that he has 
seen the tsaritsa, or any of the sisters or 
daughters of the tsar. Even their physi- 
cians are not allowed to see them. When 
it is necessary to call a doctor for the Tsar- 
itsa, the windows are all darkened, and he 
is obliged to feel her pulse through a piece 
of gauze, so as not to touch her bare hand! 
Even chance encounters were severely pun- 
ished. In 1674, twochamberlains, Dashkof 
and Buturlin, on suddenly turning a corner 
in one of the interior courts of the palace, 
met the carriage of the Tsaritsa Natalia, 
who was going to prayers at a convent. 
Their colleagues succeeded in getting out 
of the way. Dashkof and Buturlin were 
arrested, examined and deprived of their 
offices, but as an encounter was proved to 
be purely fortuitous and unavoidable, they 
were, ina few days, restored to their rank. 
And yet, this was during the reign of Alex- 
is who was far less strict than his predeces- 
sors.—From Hugene Schuyler’s ‘‘Life of ‘Pe- 
ter the Great” begun in Scribner for February. 
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MARY CARPENTER’S LIFE. 





She became an accomplished linguist, un- 
derstanding Greek, Latin, ltalian, German 
and French, able indeed to teach these, 
when her father ceased to teach; she was 
well acquainted with the sciences; she was 
devoutly religious, possessing that earnest 
spirit which characterized the Unitarians 
before they began to fortify against a fur- 
ther heresy than their own. Such was 
Mary Carpenter at 25, teaching school dur- 
ing the week (and the poor on Sunday), 
when the riots of the reform struggle broke 
out in Bristol, where she resided. She 
searched into the causes of the riots, and 
found them to be poverty. She consecrat- 
ed herself to the work of relieving the dis- 
tressed. In 1832 Rammohun Roy visited 
Bristol, and died there; he inspired her 
with an ardent interest in India. Dr. Jo- 
seph Tuckerman, of Boston, United States, 
was her father’s guest; from him she learned 
that much could be done for destitute chil- 
dren. The missionary spirit was kindled 
by the Hindoo; but, one day, as she was 
guiding the Bostonian about Bristol, a mis- 
erable boy crossed their path, and he said: 
‘That child should be followed to his home 
and seen after.” The words sank into her 
mind, and in three years there was a work- 
ing and visiting society in that city. When 
a missionary was causing excitement there 
and the young Jellybies had their fine eyes 
fixed on the Society Islands, Mary Carpen- 
ter said: “I think thet we have enough to 
do at home, and am very thankful that 
there are some to do the good work.” But 
her charity did not end where it began—at 
home. She participated largely in anti- 
slavery work for America while she was 
building up the ragged school system in 
England; she was revolutionizing the old 
bad plan with juvenile offenders, and the 
deforming institutions called ‘‘reformato- 
ries,” and she completely mastered the mor- 
al, social and political condition of India. 
She was the best friend the poor children 
of England ever had, and she was the best 
friend the Hindoos ever hud. And with all 
this Miss Mary Carpenter was never neg- 
lectful of any domestic duties; she was a 
cultured reader of the best literature, fond 
of art, fond of good society. 

There is a little fact which Prof. Carpen- 
ter does not mention, but which is rather 
significant of the difference between the 
oriental and the occidental apostle. When 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmu leader, 
wasin this country, he felt it his duty to 
proceed on the New Testament plan of 
carrying neither purse nor scrip, but de- 





pending upon Providence for his accommo- 
dation. As his wants were by no means so 
small as those of the first apostles are said 
to have been, we should have had the scan- 
dal of a prophet without good dinners or 
cabs had it not been for Miss Mary Carpen- 
ter, who took care to bespeak here and there 
entertainment for him at places he was to 
visit. Possibly Mr. Sen at this moment 
thinks these were the Lord’s attentions to 
him, but they really were prompted, and in 
some cases paid for by Miss Carpenter. Yet 
the two volumes of Mr. Sen’s lectures and 
sermons are very dull and unimaginative 
compared with the writings of Miss Car- 
penter, in whom the Mary was not less 
thoughtful because the busy Martha was 
blended with her. I have strayed from 
Prof. Carpenter’s book and given chiefly 
my own impressions of his aunt’s life- and 
influence; but I may mention that in some 
respects it is an American book, much of 
the correspondence and reminiscence in it 
relating to the reformers and liberal circles 
of America to which the Carpenters have 
always been very intimately related, spiritu- 
ally as well as personally. 

One of the last notes Miss Mary Carpen- 
ter wrote was to Miss Cobbe, inclosing a pa- 
per containing the report of a sermon in 
which, to use Miss Cobbe’s words, ‘‘both 
she and I had been preached at by some 
stupid man in America for denying the 
eternity’of future punishment.” Miss Car- 
penter wrote: ‘‘There are some things of 
which the most clear and unanswerable 
reasoning could not convince me. One of 
these is that a wise, all-powerful and loving 
Father did create an immortal spirit for 
eternal misery. Joguth’s answer to such peo- 
ple is the best I ever heard: ‘If you are 
child of the devil, good. I am the child of 
God.’"—M. D. Conway's Letter to Cincin- 
nati Commercial. 
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AN EXTKAORDINARY CASE. 





The Lancet is often very good reading, 
eyen to folks who have nothing the matter 
with them, and are not looking for ‘‘a par- 
allel case.” The last number describes a 
gentleman who swallowed his false teeth, 
and felt them in his pharynx (wherever that 
is: my own medical knowledge ends with 
the larynx). A doctor was sent for, who 
introduced a probang, which touched the 
teeth (as the patient said), but he was afraid 
to proceed to extremities with that instru- 
ment, because they were described to him 
‘‘as a complete set of molars.” He then 
‘bent a 10-inch military silver probe, and 
tried to hook the teeth up,”’ but the spasms 
of the larynx were too severe, and the se 
cretions from the pharnyx so excessive that 
these dredging operations had to be sus- 
pended. The patient began to get in extremis, 
so presently another doctor was telegraphed 
for, who found the missing teeth on the top 
of a chest of drawers. This gentleman 
reporting on the matter very justly ob- 
serves that this curious effect of imagina- 
tion upon a strong and healthy man throws 
light on many a case of supposed hydro- 
phobia. — Pilot. 

If it had been a woman whose imagina- 
tion so got the better of her judgment, it 
would have been called ‘‘feminine weak- 
ness,” ‘‘characteristic of her sex,” ete. 
But now, when it is one of the lords of cre- 
ation, it only shows human nature very 
weak.—|Ep. W. J.] 
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WOMEN WHO MADE MONEY WITH 
POULTRY. 

When a woman votes for school-commit- 
tee there are some excellent people who say 
she is out of her sphere, but whatever wom- 
an may amount to as a voter, as a manager 
of poultry she is asuccess. This success 
may not be altogether owing to superior 
skill but partly to a woman’s ability to feed 
her flock with those nicely seasoned bits 
which are included in what is known as 
waste from the table, a kind of food which 
is acknowledged by most poultry men to 
produce better results than any other. 

Mrs. Addison Knapp, formerly of Chico- 
pee, gives a good sample of what a woman 
can do. It was her practice to purchase 
early hatched pullets, preferring those of 
Spanish or Leghorn blood. There were 
kept in a cosy hen house with a window 
on the south side to admit the sun in winter, 
twelve of these hens, which produced in one 
year as follows: In November 120 eggs, in 
December 118, January 166, February 188, 
March 144, April 197, May +92, June 175, 
July 211, August 150, September 144, Octo- 
ber 49; total, 1854; cash value, at last year’s 
prices, at least $38.62, or nearly thirteen 
dozen, valued at $3.21 for each one of the 
flock. They were fed with wheat, corn and 
oats; water, crushed oyster shells and cab- 
bage in its season were constantly in reach. 
Every day in summer they were allowed to 
go outof their small yard for exercise a 
short time before sundown. So good a re- 
sult as this shows the exercise of rare care 
and skill. 

A lady from one of the cities of New 
York writes that she purchased on the 15th 
of last January eight hens for $8. She then 
had a hen-house built at a cost of $5. The 
hens and 31 chickens which were raised, 
were fed, in additlon to the table waste, 





corn, buckwheat and meal at a cost of $9.30, 
making the whole cost $23.30. The number 
of eggs produced was 1214; average price, 
20c per dozen. The chickens, when large 
enough, were killed as wanted. On the 25th 
of September a change of residence became 
necessary, and the balance of the flock 
were dressed, all bringing, at the retai! 
price, $27.50, or a total of $47.70, leaving a 
balance, after paying expenses, of $24.40, 
She adds that her husband thinks of giving 
up business and buying some more hens, 
and let her support the family.—A. J, 
McKinstry, Chicopee. 


—_ 


AN EXCEPTIONAL WOMAN. 


On the 14th of December there was buried 
in Clichy, near Paris, a woman whose whole 
life was a real romance. The nickname, 
“the woman in pants,” by which Madame 
Foucault was universally known, gives an 
idea of her originality. Madame Foucault, 
who died, the owner of a town and exten- 
sive lands near Gennevilliers, was the grand- 
daughter of a General of the First Empire, 
and daughter of a Colonel. At the out- 
break of the Revolution of 1848 her father 
was ruined, and soon afterward died. To 
support two younger sisters our heroine 
disguised herself as a man and gained a po- 
sition as proof-corrector in the printing- 
house of Paul Dupont. After two years 
the brave young girl’s artifice was discovered 
and she was dismissed. Still attired as a 
man, she tried her fortune in various ways, 
obtained work en some smaller journals, 
sang with Gaspari, was copyist for Alexan- 
der Dumas and others. After living a long 
time in great poverty she again succeeded 
in obtaining entrance to a printing-house, 
and maintaining her position there. From 
this time she had food enough, soon laid by 
her savings, bought a piece of land at Clichy, 
built there a small house, attempted several 
enterprises which were successful, and six 
years later laid the foundations for the town 
which bears her name, and whose inhabit- 
ants were all rag-pickers. In order to in- 
crease her property which was already of 
a considerable amount, Madame Foucault 
became a jockey for one of the “‘turf” noto- 
rieties. It is affirmed that she, ‘‘the woman 
in pants,” left a property exceeding two 
millions. 
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A NEW ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

Commander John P. Cheyne, royal navy, 
responded recently to an invitation from 
the members of the Royal Artillery Institu- 
tion, at Woolwich, to explain his scheme 
for the scientific exploration and discovery 
of the North Pole, by means of a steamer, 
sledges and balloons. He stated that Lord 
Derby and six members of Parliament had 
joined the central committee. The honor. 
able members are Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. J. 
H. Puleston, Mr. William T. Charley, Mr. 
William Gordon, Dr. Cameron and Colonel 
Alexander. It is proposed to hold a meet 
ing at the Mansion House on Wednesday 
next, to be presided over by the lord may 
or, to finally decide on the expedition. The 
plan sketched is as follows: If the estima- 
ted cost, viz., £30,000, is forthcoming, the 
expedition will startin June. Her Majes- 
ty’s government will be asked to lend their 
steam store-ship Discovery for the purpose. 
It is also in contemplation that a shooting 
party in connection with Cook’s tours will 
accompany the steamer to some of the Arc- 
tic bays, where there 1s some splendid 
shooting—wild ducks flying about there in 
flocks of sixty at a time, four or five flocks 
often passing every minute. Commander 
Cheyne purposes wintering the first year in 
as high a latitude as possible. The sledges 
will start about March 30, 1881. When the 
sledges are baffled by obstacles, recourse 
will be had to balloons. These are expect. 
ed to start about June next year, at which 
time the sun will be shining in the Arctic 
regions ‘‘day and night.” The balloons 
will be inflated at starting by passing steam 
through iron fillings, and will be afterward 
manipulated by means of a supply of pure 
condensed hydrogen. Three balloons will 
be employed, each having a lifting power 
of one tonto one and a half tons. The 
balloon party will consist of seven persons, 
with water and provisions for fifty-one 
days; but it is expected that they will reach 
the North Pole in from thirty to forty 
hours after leaving the sledges. The ex- 
ploring party will remain at the North Pole 
about a week for scientific observation, and 
will despatch a balloon to Russia for the 
purpose of telegraphing the news to Eng- 
land. The intelligence, it is thought, can 
be conveyed from the North Pole by way 
of St. Petersburg to London within three 
days. The Arctic regions will be photo- 
graphed from the balloon every hour, the 
distance to be traversed by the balloon being 
estimated at five hundred miles. Mr. Cox- 
well is to explain the balloon arrangements 
at the Mansion House meeting. The pro- 
posal to pay out a small telegraph wire from 
the balloon in transitu, so as to join the ship 
with the North Pole, has been abandoned 
It was stated that the duke of Cambridge 
had consented to allow military officers to 
act on Arctic committees, and, at the con- 
clusion of the address, it was arranged that 
a committee—forming the sixtieth of the 
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local committees throughout the country— 
should be formed. 





THE ANIMALS SICK WITH THE PLAGUE. 


A plague had broken out among the ani- 
mals, and every day a large number of them 
were carried away; after this had continued 
for some time, and things seemed growing 
worse instead of better, the Lion called a 
council of all the animals, and addressed 
them thus: 

“My dear friends, I believe that heaven 
has sent this misfortune upon us, in pun- 


ishment for our sins; let us make a general - 


confession, and let the most guilty among 
us, sacrifice himself for the safety of the 
rest.” 

All the animals applauded this expedient, 
and the Fox, by the unanimous consent of 
the assembly, was declared Father Confes- 
sor upon the occasion. 

The Lion, with much generosity com- 
menced first to make his corfession. 

“I have been a great sinner. I have de 
youred many sheep; what evil had they 
done tome? Alas! none; they were guilty 
of nothing. Once it was a case of necessi- 
ty, it istrue. I ate the shepherd also; I 
will sacrifice myself if you judge it to be 
right; but it is just that each one should 
accuse himself, and the most wicked per- 
ish.” 

The Fox, with much gravity, declared 
that these murders, in any other than the 
King of Beasts, would be certainly crimes, 
but that his majesty had done them much 
honor in eating them; as to the shepherd, 
there had been no wrong in devouring him, 
even, for it was a case of necessity which 
justified the action! Thus judged the Fox, 
and his decision was applauded by all the 
assembled animals. 

The Tiger, the Bear, the Wolf, each con- 
fessed to enormities similar to that of the 
Lion, 

“These are only peccadillos,” said the 
Confessor. I myself—Jupiter pardon me! 
—have once carried away and eaten acock; 
the boaster made so much noise every morn- 
ing, that he woke up all the neighborhood; 
the confounded bird would not let me sleep; 
—but let us proceed.” 

At last came a poor donkey in his turn 
and said with much contrition: 

“IT remember that one day when I was 
carrying cabbages to market, that I ate a 
few of the leaves. I was dying with hun- 
ger. I am very sorry for the theft, and I 
hope ,”— 

“You hope!” cried the Fox, transported 
with anger and zeal, ‘‘eh! what can you 
hope, after having committed a crime so 
enormous? It is you, and you alone, who 
are the cause of the plague, and of all the 
evils which we are suffering from. What! 
eat the cabbages of your master!” 

‘‘My dear sir,” replied the poor donkey, 
trembling in all his limbs, ‘‘it was not the 
cabbages that 1 ate.” 

‘Rogue! you ate the leaves, and it wasall 
one; you must die!” 

Thereupon the ferocious animals threw 
themselves upon the donkey, and devoured 
him. 

There are people who are punished for 
little faults, while others escape sometimes 
the chastisements which they deserve for 
enormous crimes.—From the French ty R. 
E. L. in Golden Rule 
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THE BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL. 


The Boston Cooking School opened on 
Monday, February 16,a branch school at 
39 North Bennett street. The Industrial 
Aid Society contributed $100 to its support, 
and a sub-committee of ladies from the 
committee of the Central School was ap- 
pointed to take charge of it. The instruction 
given to the poor women, who have come 
in large numbers, is gratuitous, and, there- 
fore, its continuance beyond a month must 
depend upon the amount contributed by 
those who are interested in procuring the 
preparation of more healthful and better- 
cooked food among the needy classes. The 
school at 158 Tremont street also teaches 
the same class of people, but a small sum 
is always charged them, which is often de- 
frayed by friends. For instance, one or 
more conferences of the associated charities 
send classes to these headquarters. The 
school is open to all women in any station 
of life, being divided into three sections, 
with corresponding grades of instruction 
and prices; rich and poor alike avail them- 
selves of its opportunities. Subscriptions 
for either can be sent to the Treasurer, Miss 
Emma F. Ware, 65 Charles street, Boston, 
the subscriber designating for which school 
the offering is intended. 
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NEW HEADQUARTERS. 


The Women’s National Christian Tem- 
perance Union has taken rooms for its cen- 
tral office in the Bible House in this city, 
and will hold an opening reception there 
next ‘Thursday evening. The Union is 
now established on a broad foundation, 
having twenty-three auxiliary societies in 
as many States, and issuing a handsome 
journal called Our Union. Its objects are 
to educate the young, reform the drinking 
Class, create public sentiment in favor of 
temperance, and advocate legislation to 
abate the grog-shop evil. Its work is main- 





ly done through the agency of the Christian 
churches. Founded upon the idea that all 
thorough reform must have a religious ba- 
sis, and employing the potent influence of 
devoted women, it commends itself strongly 
to all friends of the temperance cause. The 
society will require material aid in the larger 
field it has just entered, and will undoubted - 
ly receive the liberal support it merits. 
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PROTECTIVE UNION FOR WOMEN. 


In one year of work, the protective de- 
partment of the Woman’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, 4 Park street, has received 
from working women one hundred and 
sixty-seven complaints of dues being un- 
justly withheld, and has recovered for com- 
plainants money and property to the amount 
of $760, in sums varying from $1 to $100. 
Comparatively few of these cases were car- 
ried into court. No percentage is charged 
on amounts recovered. Complaints are 
received at the Union rooms on Wednesday 
afternoons, between the hours of three and 
five, by Mrs. Samuel E. Sewall and Mrs. 
Tolman Willey, Contributions for sustain- 
ing the work may be sent to either of these 
ladies, or to Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, 
Chairman of the Protective Committee. 
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THE DISADVANTAGES OF CITY BOYS. 


Some months ago, Rev. Washington Glad- 
den, of Springfield, Mass., believing that if 
he could find out how the active and prom- 
inent men of his own city spent their boy- 
hood, it would help to solve the problem of 
what is the best training for boys, prepared 
the following circular, which was sent to 
the one hundred men who could fairly be 
said to stand at the head of the financial, 
commercial, professional and educational 
interests of the city: 

My Dear Sir:—I desire to find out, for 
the benefit of the boys, how the nnene men 
of this city spent their boyhood. Will you 
be kind enough to tell me, 

1. Whether your home during the first 
fifteen years od sem age was on a tarm, in 
a village, or in a city, and, 

2. Whether you were accustomed, during 
any part of that period, to engage in any 
kind of work when you were not in school? 

I should be glad, of course, to have you 
go into particulars as fully as you are dis- 
posed to do; but I do not wish to tax your 
patience, and I shall be greatly obliged for 
a simple answer to these two questions. 

No less than eighty-eight of the busy gen- 
tlemen who received this circular were kind 
enough to answer the questions, some of 
them briefly, most of them quite fully, and 
it turned out that few had been brought 
up like most of the boys who crowd the 
ball-grounds and fill the streets of our cities 
in these later days. Here is a brief summa- 
ry of the returns: 

Of the eighty-eight men, twelve spent the 
first fifteen years of their life in the city, 
twelve in villages, and sixty-four were 
farmers’ boys. But of the twenty four 
who lived in villages and cities, six were 
practically farmers’ boys, for they lived in 
small villages, or on the outskirts of cities, 
and had the same kind of work to do that 
farmers’ boys have. One of these village 
boys said: 

“I learned to hoe, dig and mow, in fact, I 
was obliged to work, whether I liked it or 
no. In winter 1 went to school, and work- 
ed nights and mornings for my board.” 

Another said: ‘‘I used to work away from 
home some on a farm in the summer and 
fall. In the winter, when going to school, 
we three boys used to work up the wood for 
winter use.” 

Four others told substantially the same 
story. As these were about the same as 
farmers’ boys, we may add them to that 
list, so that seventy out of eighty-eight, al- 
most four-tifths of all these men, had the 
training of farm-life. 

Now how was it with the eighteen city 
and village boys on the list! Did they have 
an easy time? Five of them did, as they 
testify; five of them had no work in partic- 
ular to do, but one of the five says that he 
studied law when out of school, and that 
was not exactly play. The rest of the eigh- 
teen were poor boys—not paupers, by any 
means, but children of the humbler classes, 
many of them in narrow and needy circum- 
stances, and though they lived in cities or 
villages, they were accustomed from their 
earliest years to hard work. 

‘Was generally employed,’ says one, 
‘during the summer months and in vaca- 
tions in doing any kind of work that 
offered.” 

Four of the city boys were newsboys. 
One of them says: 

“The last year I was connected with the 
press I earned $100 before breakfast.” 

Another: ‘I have paid my own way since 
eight years of age, without any assistance 
except my board from my eighth to my 
eleventh year. 

Of all these eighty-eight boys, five only 
had nothing particular to do. 

While these boys were growing and work- 
ing, a great many others, sons of merchants 
and lawyers, were growing up in Spring- 
field, going to school and amusing them- 
selves as boys of their class are apt to do. 
Where are they? Only five of this class 
are heard from among the eighty-eight 
solid men of that city, Some of them, 
perhaps, are prosperous men in other cities, 
but the number cannot be large, for in 








Springfield only five men out of eighty-eight 
came from this class. Ninety-four and a 
half per cent. were either farmers’ boys or 
poor and hard working town boys.—<t. 
Nichol 
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WILL THEY MAKE MATTERS BETTER? 


The claim that the influence of women 
would purify politics has gained a material 
point of evidence in Boston. The presence 
or the possibility of the presence of women 
at the polling places has resulted in the ex- 
tinguishment of tobacco smoking at those 
places during a portion of the day. The 
victory is not complete, or it would have 
included the whole time between the open- 
ing and closing of the polls, and the disabil- 
ity of compulsory early dressing for voting 
would not have been imposed upon them. 
But it is a decided gain, and establishes the 
main point—so far assmoking is concerned. 
Women have not been corrupted by their 
participation in politics into puffing cigars 
as they canvass for candidates, or drawing 
upon short pipes in the emphasis of politi- 
cal eloquence; but, on the contrary, their 
influence has been sufficient to banish them 
from the mouths of men. Céteris paribus 
—the influence is obvious and examples in- 
controvertible. Having banished tobacco 
from ward rooms, it may be supposed that 
profanity, anger and emphasis of speech 
even, if not by ordinance, at least by unwrit- 
ten law of courtesy, will be eliminated also 
from the political atmosphere of polling 
places, and if lying, log-rolling, bribery and 
other political vices do not disappear with 
them, the gain in manners is a good deal 
even if it does not include morals. Nor can 
we imagine any serious drawbacks from the 
peculiar habits of women.such as cause dis- 
content from preposterous bonnets in the 
theatre or trails in the drawing-room, that 
will be likely to result from their attend- 
ance at voting places, and as a whole must 
admit that they score a decided point.— 
Providence Journal. 





HOW TO TRAIN A GRAPEVINE, 


One of the old questions that is ever new, 
is how to train a grapevine. The books 
will tell you all about it. Ob, yes, nothing 
easier. There is your renewal system, and 
your alternate system, and your Thomeny 
system, and dear knows how many other 
systems, that look so simple and beautiful 
in the cuts; but when the ordinary man gets 
in front of a rampant vine that has had its 
own way in the past,he fails to see how 
any system will fit in. The fact is, to carry 
out any systematic training one must begin 
with a young vine and carry it through for 
several years. With anold vine little more 
can be done than to prune out the old wood 
and get the young wood evenly distributed 
over the trellis. Our strong native vines 
refuse to be cramped by any of the close- 
pruning methods, and go off io a rush of 
water shoots when so hemmed in. The 
Delaware is one of the best to try experi- 
ments on, as it yields kindly to any treat- 
ment. Our vineyardists have been in the 
habit of pruning back pretty closely, leaving 
only three or four eyesto a shoot, but of 
late years they are leaving on more wood. 
Last fall a fruit-grower from the Hudson 
River told us of asystemin use in Ulster 
County which took its name from the man 
who first introduced it, a Mr. Kniffen. 
Only two wires are used on the trellis, and 
these are four and six feet from the ground. 
The vine is first carried to the top 
wire; then four side-shoots are grown and 
trained to the wires for permanent arms. 
These are kept about two feet in length, 
and from them are grown the bearing shoots 
each year, four or five toeach arm. These 
shoots are allowed to grow their full length 
and hang down toward the ground. Each 


fall they are pruned back toa single bud 


and a new set grown the next year. This 
system has the merit of simplicity, and can 
be readily tested in the vineyard or with a 
few garden vines.—Christian Union. 


_ HUMOROUS. 


“Swans sing before they die.” 
have to, if they sing at all. 


If your son has no brains don’t send him 
to college. You cannot make a palace out 
of a shanty by putting a French roof on it. 


‘‘Ma, are you going to give me another 
piece of pie?” Ma.—‘What do you want 
to know for?” Jeanette.—‘‘Because if you 
ain’t, I want to eat this piece slowly!” 

‘*Who can say that I am not a good man?” 
asked a tramp of a citizen; ‘‘who ever saw 
me break the blessed Sabbath day, as some 
men do, by working on it?”—Chicago Jour- 
nal. 











They 


‘‘And phat does yer ax for the caliker?” 
“Six cents, ma’am.” ‘‘Saxeteen? Oile 
give yez fifteen.” ‘‘You misunderstood 
me, ma’am; I said six cents.” ‘‘Och, thin, 
I'll give yez foive cints.” —Boston Transcript. 


A young boy just returned from a sea 
voyage to Demarara, says: ‘‘There are 
three things a boy wants when he gets to 
sea—first, to get home, second, something 
to eat; third, to slay the party who wrote 
‘Jack Hathaway.” 


A well-educated Japanese of the noble 
class was asked, the other tener | if the 
women of his country were beautiful. “I 
used to think so,” he replied, shaking his 
head; ‘‘but, after living here with Ameri- 
cans, I say they are ugly—ugly—ugly!”— 
Saturday ing Gaeette. 





Ad ished and long-winded Paris 
lawyer y defended a criminal] unsuc- 
cessfully, and at the end of the trial the 
judge received the following note: “The 
prisoner humbly prays that the time oceu- 

ied by the plea of the counsel for the de- 
ense be counted in the sentence.” 


At Newbu rt, the other day, says the 
Herald, an Englishman and a Yankee en- 
in @ game of brag. ‘‘Well,” said 


ohn Bull, ‘‘we can beat youon guns. We 
have a gan at Woolrich Harsenal that, 
when it is fired, the report is ‘eard in Aus- 
tralia.” “Guns!” said the Yankee, becom- 
ing excited and jumping to his feet, ‘guns, 
why, we have a gun here in America that 
was fired off in 1776, and you Englishmen 
hain’t heard the last of it yet.” 


Dr. Gordon once asked Dr. Neale if he 
ever had any church difficulties. ‘‘Ob, yes,” 
he replied: ‘‘once it was pretty serious, and 
the brethren were tting very warm. I 
said, ‘Let us be dismissed.’ They rose, and, 
before they thought of it, the benediction 
was pronounced and they were dispersing. 
Ere another meeting they had cooled off.” 
Dr. Gordon also asked Dr. Neale the secret 
of his long pastorate. ‘‘Well,” replied he, 
“‘when I got vexed and wanted to go, the 
wouldn’t let me; and when ee t vexed, 
and wanted me to go, I wouldn’t go. We 
never both got mad at the same time.” 











HOME TESTIMONY. 


The recent completion of several branch roads in 
Minnesota, in the interest of the Chicago & North- 
Western Railway Coneses, suggests a statement of 
the total mileage of this giant corporation, and we 
give elsewhere a complete official table of the differ- 
ent lines which it operates, together with a map show- 
ing the entire system as now completed. It will be 
seen that the total length of lines of the Chicago & 
North-Western Railway is 2,158144. This is the great- 
est mileage operated by any comment. in this gaeny- 
It is made up of six divisions of the Chicago & North- 
Western proper, and eight proprietary lines, and the 
whole system is subdivided into twenty 
branches. To control successfully such a vast and 
comenes system of railways evidently requires talent 
of the highest order, and the splendid condition, 
financial as well as physical, which the ap! now 
exhibits is sufficient testimony to the ability of the 


management. 

=The nucleus of this great system, the old Galena & 
Chicago Union railway, was opened from Chicago to 
Elgin, forty-two miles, in 1850, only twenty-eight 
yearsago. The Chicago & North-Western Railway 
oem came into ane, 08 the successor of the 
Beloit & Madison, Rock River Valley Union, and 
Chi » St. Paul & Fond du Lac companies, in 1859. 
In 1865 the Galena & Chicago Union was consolida- 
ted with it, and in the few short years that have fol 
lowed the young corporation has gone forward with 
astonishingly rapid strides, to its present ag posi- 
tion. What its future enlargement ma: ie left to 
imagination. A study of the map, which shows the 
system already reaches into five States and a Territo- 
% may prove 8' stive of possibilities yet ahead.— 

R. Age, Dec. 12 1878, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
Boston. 


Have just published 








YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF 
FRANCE, By Cuar.torre M. Yonez. Uni- 
form with Germany, Greece, Rome, and England. 
12mo. $1.50. Charming history, charmingly illus- 
trated. 


THE DOGBERRY BUNCH. By Mary 
HARTWELL CaTHERWOOD. Thirty illustrations by 
Miss Lathbury. Cloth. 16mo. Price. $1.25, 


A merry story of seven plucky children who would 
hang together. 


ROYAL LOWRIE’S LAST YEAR AT 
ST. OLAVE’S. By Maenus MERRIWEATHER, 
author of “Royal Lowrie.” 16mo. [Illustrated, 
$1.25. 


The pure, e’evated, and bright spirit of the book is 
charming and most helpful. 


BaBYLAND educates the eye and the taste by its ar. 
tistic and beautiful appearance, and its little sketches 
and bits of poetry are no less sources of perpetual en- 
Joyment for the wee folks.—Annapolis Record, 


BABYLAND 


Only. 50 cents a year. 


This little magazine for the babies will be, during 
1880, 
Prettier and Funnier than ever, 
with Beautiful Illustrated Sto- 
ries, Funny Sketches, Slate Pic- 
tures, Jingles, &c,, &c, 


Printed on thick, strong paper, BaBYLaND is just 
what you need to put in Baby’s hand when you wish 
to leave him alone a few minutes, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


32 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
MARCUS WARD & CO. 


Christmas and New Year Cards, 


w FOR 1879-1880. 
€ are prepared to offer out of town patro 
following Spoortment of these beautiful cards: - 
ix assorted Cards for................... .. 
7 Fem yao —_ *,. ey ae Keener $1.00 
e assortment o ards t 
Boston from 5 cents to over $1.00 each. oe 


H. H. CARTER, 
3 Beacon street, Boston. 








yg “om 
° (ip WORI. 


|] PERMANENTLY cures |} 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 


Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
3 Burlington, Vt. 








CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boviston Street. 


FIF TY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATH 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A pemalote education may thus be received in pre 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any coll receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 

We here bare tho upe.of an euseiiens Uirindad! 

e 8 have the use of an excellent ium 
with Military Dnill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with a priate exercises. 

The new 00] house is situated in the most open 
and wy ryt of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
S the Art Museum and , - geo =| = Natural hm 

» @ upon a large public square w 
pan Ol an ex a 7 ground. Five years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 4% to 1 o’clock on 
Wedn ye and Saturdays during Sen and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,1. es can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. ly7 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SH=zES, 
With Equal nee, Duties, and Priv- 
eges, 





The lectures of the seventh year be October 8 
1879, and continue to June, 1880. is Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 


De paso | examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and cara as an evidence of study. 
The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medica! education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the slature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
For announcemente or information, address the 


I. T. TALBOT, M.D. 
66 


Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., 1y40 


A FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION 
THE N. E. CONSERVATORY, 


BOSTON, 
Employing 75 Eminent Professors, 


Has an unequalled reputation for furnishing a Com= 
plete Musical Education at merely 
nominal rates, combined with rare 
collateral advantages. 

In connection with the above is a well appointed 
Music Store, in Music Hali entrance, where a full 
stock of Vocal and Instrumental Music ie kept con- 
stantly on hand. The GENERAL PuBLic, as well as 
—— a | STUDENTs, = be mre uniform, 
courteous and prompt attention. whole stock 
will be carefully fled. 

Special rates made to Teachers and Students. 


New England Musical and 
Literary Bureau. 
Hasa elist of Lecturers, Sing Instru- 
tt Readers "ane Com nations 
for supplying Lyceums. 
2” For Circulars of any of the above, 
Address E. TOUBJEE, 
ly34. Music Hall, Boston, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 
sexes ——-- receive the same d College 
courres, Classi ’ Scien 
partment: Preparatory and Model schools. 

For particulars address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 
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MES, HARPER AT THE SOUTH. 

Eprrors Journnau:—May I explain more 

fully than your notices of Mrs. Frances 
rs work in the South have done, 
t that work is. Those of your readers 
who have heard Mrs. Harper know that she 
is eloquent of speech and winning in man- 
ner, but all may not know her peculiar fit- 
ness for teaching her people, nor how self- 
denyingly she labored in the anti-slavery 
struggle. She was highly esteemed by all, 
the leaders of that band who fought a good 
fight at such desperate odds, Garrison, Phil- 
lips, Foster, and many others. Since the 
Close of the war Mrs. Harper, at her own 
cost, and with somewhat of hardship, has 
visited every Southern State but two, Texas 
and Arkansas, trying to help her people to 
know the conditions of safety and happi- 
ness. ‘To say that she is a missionary does 
net convey a correct idea of her work, for 
she does not go as a sectarian, nor to teach 
any especial form of religion. She lectures 
on a variety of subjects, on health, hygiene, 
industry, economy, morality, and simple, 
true religion of the heart. She talks to the 
women in their cabins, telling them how to 
make even their humble homes tasteful; 
why they should be neat; why all should 
work, etc., etc. The colored people will 
goto free lectures, but they will pay noth- 
ing. Ifa collection is taken it is appropri- 
ated, usually, to the support of the church; 
therefore Mrs. Harper must be supported 
by some other means than collections. The 
small remnant of her earnings in other days 
must be devoted to the education of her 
daughter, who is at a boarding school. 

I know no other person who is doing pre- 
cisely the work which Mrs. Harper is so 
eminently fitted for, although there may be 
others. She reaches the adults, few of 
whom can be taught at school, and not only 
gives the practical teaching they sorely 
need, but inspires them with hope and cour- 
age. As she lately wrote to me. “The 
true saviours of a race must after all, come 
from itself. Help may come from without, 
but their salvation must come from within. 
If in lowly homes, and churches, and 
schoois, I can inspire our young people 
with a love of manliness, and help them to 
respect themselves and to value character; 
ifin humble cabins I can be a friend and 
teacher to less favored women, and instruct 
them to value chastity for their sons as 
well as their daughters; if I can urge the 
young men to value integrity above politi- 
cal preferment; that one of the best ways 
to serve the State is to plant about the 
hearthstone the roots of upright character; 
that upon integrity and uprightness the 
true life of a nation must rest, my mission 
will not be in vain.” 

Mrs. Harper has not sought to put her- 
self into this field, although eager to go, 
nor has she asked money for herself, feeling 
that self-respect forbade her doing so, but a 
few friends in Rhode Island, who felt that 


_. 





80 valuable a person ought to be employed 


in doing what she is admirably fitted for, 
have contributed nearly two hundred dol- 
lars for her use. With this small sum she 
started for the South on the 23d of Feb., 
hoping that her reports of the condition of 
the colored people, and especially of the 
exodus, may interest others to “‘lend a 
hand.” As she says, if she does good work 
it will be found out. 

Mrs. Harper belongs to the Unitarian 
Church. It is greatly to be wished that her 
own denomination would take sufficient in- 
terest in her to assume her support while at 
the South. 

Mrs. Harper has secured the names of 
many colored women in Providence to the 
petitions for Suffrage. 

It makes no difference whether contribu- 
tions for Mrs. Harper are sent to the Wo- 
MAN’sS JOURNAL Office, or to the undersigned, 

EvizaseTu K. CHURCHILL. 

Providence, R. 1. 


COOKING SCHOOL IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—Remote as Raleigh 
will seem, remote as it seemed to me not a 
year ago, from all that means most to those 
who read and love the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
there are one or two forces at work, which 
in spite of natural conservatism and a tor- 
por born of old conditions, must end in at 
least a modification, if not total alteration 
of habits of thought and life. And not the 
least of these forces is embodied in an un- 
dertaking begun with only faintest prospects 
of success, and frowned upon as useless in- 
terference with a work better done at home. 
The Raleigh Cooking School, organized by 
a man who has the welfare of women 
strongly at heart, and who, as the head ofa 
large school, has done very much to liberal- 
ize thought and advance the Southern 
standard of education is, after four months 
of quiet effort, an established success. De- 
signed at first to meet the needs not only of 
school-girls, but of housekeepers as well, it 
was more than doubtful whether prejudice 
would allow much attention to the new dis- 
pensation. That a lady could with her 
own hands perform every operation in cook- 
ing, yet remain a lady; that principles 
could really be taught, or that there were 
any principles, were points hotly contested. 
A curious ignorance, by no means confined 
to the South, of food and the laws of food, 
seemed the ruling condition. Curiosity led 





a few into the first class for ladies. Inter- 
est grew, slowly but steadily, and to-day 
there is nothing more popular than a course 
of these once most objectionable lessons. 
Beginning with the intention of using Miss 
Corson’s system as far as possible, it was 
soon found impracticable. The chief fea- 
tures of this system, its economy and admi- 
rable clearness of instruction have been re- 
tained; but Southern markets are inade- 
quate to its demands, and my own experi- 
ence as a housekeeper in the South has had 
to form the foundation of the method used. 
The results have been so satisfactory that 
schools in all directions, are making in- 
quiries as to methods of organization, and 
the outlook for another year is more than 
favorable. There is no better work to be 
done for women, and nowhere is there 
stronger need for such work. ~The man 
brought up on hog and hominy thinks hog 
and hominy, and many puzzling Southern 
characteristics can be accounted for by one 
who studies their dieting and knows how 
inevitably nature’s laws work. In object- 
lesson and in lecture alike, it has been my 
one aim to elevate the question, and show 
what dignity underlies the mere animal ne- 
cessity, and the interest and feeling aroused 
hold to my mind better promise for the fu- 
ture of the South than any other scheme of 
reconstruction. Small as the beginning is, 
it is the seed of a tree whose branches are 
to shelter a wiser people than that of to- 
day, and I think true women everywhere 
will hail the sowing as not the least work to 
be done by women for women. 
HELEN CAMPBELL, 
Superintendent of the Raleigh Cooking School. 
Raleigh, N. C., March 1, 1880. 


oO > 
THE EGYPTIAN PROFESSOR EXPLAINS. 


Epirors JOURNAL:—My attention has 
recently been called to a misapprehension 
in certain quarters regarding ‘Reasons 
Why Women Should not Attend Church,” 
published in the JournNALof January 17. 
It would seem hardly possible that its satir- 
ical import could have been misunderstood; 
but such ‘s the case, and I have actually 
seen in a Western paper an article written 
in sober earnest to confute the statements 
made by the Harvard professor, and prov- 
ing him to be a wicked person, since he 
would attempt to debar women from at- 
tending church. 

For the relief of all anxious and inquiring 
minds, I will say that the paper was in- 
tended as a burlesque on Francis Parkman, 
that the author isa constant attendant upon 
church, is not ‘‘a woman in the JOURNAL 
office,” and is not connected with Harvard. 
The Egyptian professor is a myth, but 
should I ever find occasion to use that sig- 
nature again, I shall certainly follow Arte- 
mas Ward’s example, and write underneath 


the article attached. ‘“The above is a joke.” 


E@ypTiaAn Prov. at HARVARD ANNEX. 
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YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 





The fourteenth annual meeting of this 
association was held last Monday in the 
chapel of Trinity Church, Rev. Phillips 
Brooks presided. After devotional exer- 
cises various reports were presented. That 
of the association was read by Miss A. V. 
Hayes. It began by stating that all well- 
ordered household work was very much the 
same from year to year, and only the future 
and a wide field of observation can show the 
full results. Since the middle of September 
the Home has been crowded to overflowing, 
and applications for transient board have 
been frequently refused many times in a 
day, but ordinarily these have been directed 
to good boarding-houses. In July and Au- 
gust the applications were nearly double 
that of corresponding months in previous 
years, and some came from a distance, per- 
haps, of 1000 miles. In vacation, many 
without houses were assisted to find em- 
ployment and rest as well. More than one 
hundred have received from the association 
very valuable aid during the year, and oth- 
ers more or less. Many have been helped 
and strengthened in forming character and 
higher purposes of life. Interesting cases 
were given in which results were traced in 
the lives of some who have been benefited. 
Many have been able to secure lucrative po- 
sitions, were helped to educaté themselves. 
Great effort is made to help girls eke out 
their meagre incomes by low board and per- 
mission to work in part or whole for their 
board. The association is gradually en- 
larging its work. Last a year a very com- 
petent person was appointed to act as mis- 
sionary. She conducts a prayer meeting in 
the Industrial Home one evening every week 
for girls in service. The standing commit- 
tee have to deal with the mistaken idea that 
because the Home is self-supporting, there 
is no need of funds. The Home is self- 
sustaining, but the work is much broader 
than that confined within the limit of the 
Home. 

The relief fund is entirely inadequate to 
meet the demands. A training school has 
been established, and there is great need of 
extending the work in other directions. A 
careful inquiry is asked into all this out- 
lay that a perfect knowledge of the work 
may be obtained by any in the slightest 
degree interested. 

The work is for the most part a quiet, 





silent one—not to be heralded from plat- 





form or press—not even in the annual re- 
port; it has in it too much of the sacred- 
ness of home life. Buf if any doubt the 
good results secured, or its claim to the 
aid and sympathy of a Christian public, 
let them sit for a few days in the private 
office. The story of struggle—and it may 
be of despair—on one hand; the words of 
counsel, cheer and encouragement on the 
other. Weare sure that not only would it 
dispel every doubt, but that it would melt 
the heart and unlock the treasures of those 
who desire to consecrate both heart and 
treasure to him whose work we believe this 
to be. 


A NOTABLE DINNER PARTY. 


The American Queen describes an event 
which shows how thoroughly undemocratic 
is the present fashionable ideal of Woman's 
position. With such a social standard asis 
here described the days of the Great Repub- 
lic would soon be numbered: 

‘Recently Mrs. Lawrence Turnure gave 
a dinner for twenty-two, which those who 
attended it say was perhaps the most stately, 
gorgeous and perfect dinner ever’ seen in 
New York. The table-cloth was of three 
layers, we are creditably informed. First, 
red broadcloth, then openwork napery; 
then a velvet spread, embroidered with pea- 
cock’s eyes, and edged with gold, on which 
stood a large mirror bound with silver. 
From this sprang a high basket of flowers, 
and at its base swam Dresden swans, the 
most lovely aerial flower vases, and the 
usual ornaments of a fashionable dinner- 
table. Splendid ruby glass flagons bound 
with gold, and with gold handles, held the 
claret. 

“The silver dishes for the candied fruits 
were of exquisite design, and the Dresden 

Saience, Sevres, Japanese and China plates, 
which succeeded each other, were of 
marked value and beauty. The dinner- 
cards were models of taste and intricate de- 
sign. The candles and lamps which lighted 
the table were carefully shaded with rose 
color. The gastronomic excellence of such 
a dinner was of course, equal to the feast of 
the eye—the wines priceless, and the Ma- 
deira, answering to ‘Romeo’s’ inquiry of 
‘Juliet,’ ‘What is thine age,’ with a round 
‘fifty.’ Each lady was presented with a 
pretty reticule, painted by hand, in flowers 
or figures, and filled with bonbons. After 
the dinner some trained singers, the Misses 
Couron, added their delightful voices to the 
treat, and sang for an hour in the draw- 
ing-room. 

‘During dinner Stub’s band played softly 
inan ante-chamber. Truly a feast worthy 
of amost honorable mention. Few noble- 
men in England could give a better one; 
the best part of it. being that there was 
thought, intelligence and refinement behind 
it, so the guests say. The ladies were mostly 
dressed in white, that being the fashionable 
festal garb of the period, in satin, silver 
brocade and lace, embroidered with pearls. 
Among the guests were Admiral Le Roy, 
David Dudley Field, Ex-Lieutenant Dor- 
sheimer, Mr. Bailey Meyers, William H. 
Vanderbilt, and others of distinction, with 
an equal number of ladies. The flowers, 
always the best part of ornamentation, were 
white lilacs, jacqueminot roses, lilies-of-the 
valley, etc., etc. 


PERSIA’S DREADFUL FAMINE. 


Mrs. Cochran, of Oroomiah, Persia, who 
has been a missionary there for thirty years, 
has written Rev. A. H. Plumb, of Boston, 
giving details of the fearful famine in Per- 
sia, and appealing for aid. She says that 
the Christian communities are suffering far 
less than the Mohammedan, and that the 
Nestorians are heiping the sufferers to the 
extent of their means. Nothing at all is 
done by the government, and hundreds 
throng the missionaries’ doors daily. The 
starving also go to the slaughter-houses and 
catch and drink the blood. Many have 
sold all they have for bread, parting with 
valuables for a mere song. A bushel of 
coarse wheat meal sold for $20, January 7, 
while in the former famine it never went 
above $8. ‘‘Barefooted multitudes tread 
the frozen streets, having parted with all 
but a few rags, which offer an apology for 
clothing. Parents are selling their children 
for slaves; many men have fled, no one 
knows whither, to avoid seeing the death of 
those dear tothem. Would that I could 
take you out among the haggard crowd that 
will come to-morrow, which comes daily to 
receive a little. Oh! those sunken eyes! 
those bony fingers! Trembling, fainting 
women and children trodden under foot by 
the stronger ones as they rush forward to 
receive the precious piece of bread! If I 
could take you to some of the houses in my 
villages, where whole families are groveling 
on the ground floor, some apparently near 
death—all in the deepest dejection, praying 
for death, merciful death! Men in this city 
have poisoned the last food they could 
procure for their dear ones, and all have 
gone together. One man with a family of 
eight a few days ago put arsenic into the 
flour which was to make their last little 
cake, and they all died together. Immedi- 
ate contributions are solicited, and will be 
forwarded by William Rankin, 23 .Center 
street, New York, Treasurer of the Presby- 
terian Board of Missions, or L. 8. Ward, 
Treasurer of the American Board in Boston. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


Art At Home; AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 
By Walter Herries Pollock and Lady Pol- 
lock. London: Macmillan & Co. 

Boston Monpay Lecrures; ‘‘Labor,” 
with preludes on current events. By Jo- 
—_ Cook, Boston: Houghton, Osgood 

Yo. 

A Brier Account oF THE Most CELE- 
BRATED Dramonps. Translated from the 
German by Julia M. Anagnos, The Howe 
Memorial Press, Perkins’ Institute and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind, Bos- 
ton. 


‘*THe MANnLiness or Carist,” by Thomas 
Hughes, has been issued in ‘‘The Standard 
Series” by J. R. Funk & Co., New York. 
This is one of the books which marks the 
tide of thought. In some respects it re- 
minds one of the four discourses of the 
Rev. Phillips Brooks, and as both are mem- 
bers of the Episcopal church they gee | 
indicate a very decided drift among bot 
English and American vhurchmen. The 
motive of this book, as told by Mr. Hughes 
himself, is to | rege to the working-men a 
higher idea of the real character of Christ 
and his religion. He believes there is an 
inherent weakness “in our English relig- 
ion,” that the general tone is such as to ap- 
peal mairly to men’s fears, ‘‘to that in them 
which is timid and shrinking, rather than 
that which is courageous ond outspoken.” 
Such, however, is not the fuct. Christiani- 
y insists on perfection of character; and 
the perfection of Christ was not only in 
charity, meekness, purity, long suffering, 
but alsoin courage. To unfold his idea of 
the manliness of Christ is therefore the 
object of his book. 

e begins with describing the condition 
of society in the time of Christ, unfolds the 
tests of manliness, then passes to speak of 
Christ’s boyhood, his call and ministry, and 
the final act. 

Mr. Hughes is nota professed theologian, 
and the book is all the better for that, be- 
cause he deals with his subject from the 
point of real life, and has in view a direct 
practical aim. The work is constructed 
on the idea of the manliness of Christ, and 
emphasizes his moral courage. It is free 
and brave, and recognizes some of the 
vital questions connected with the subject. 
Here is what he says on one important point: 

‘‘And while it may be readily admitted 
that Christ wielded a dominion over all 
created things, as well as over man, which 
no other human being has ever approached, 
it seems to me to be going quite beyond 
what can be proved, or even fairly assumed, 
to speak of his miracles as supernatural, in 
the sense that no man has ever done, or can 
ever do, the like, The evidence is surel 
all the other way, and seems rather to indi- 
cate that if we could only have lived up to 
the standard which we acknowledge in our 
inmost hearts to be the true one, could only 
have obeyed every motion and warning of 
the voice of God speaking in our hearts 
from the day when we first became con- 
scious of and could hear it; if, in other 
words, our wills had from the first been dis- 
ciplined, like the will of Christ, so as to be 
in perfect accord with the will of God, 1 
see no reason to doubt that we, too, should 
have gained the pod and the courage to 
show signs, or, if you please, to work mira- 
cles, as Christ and his apostles worked 
them.” 

As Mr. Hughes throughout emphasizes 
so strongly the moral courage of Christ, 
when he comes to speak of the agony in 
the Garden he frankly meets the critic who 
says that here we see the signs of physical 
fear, and draws a contrast between the scene 
at Gethsemane and the death of John 
Brown. The manliness and bravery of the 
old abolitionist is admitted. ‘‘There is no 
simpler or nobler record in the ‘Book of 
Martyrs,’ and in passing I would only re- 
mind you that he at least was ready to ac- 
knowledge from whence came his strength, 
‘Christ the great Captain of liberty as well 
as salvation,’ he wrote just before his death, 
‘saw fit to take from me my sword of steel 
after I had carried it for atime. But he 
has put another in my hand, the sword of 
the Spirit, and I pray God make me a faith- 
ful soldier wherever he may send me.” 
And to a friend who left him with the 
words, ‘‘If you can be true to yourself to 
the end,how glad we shall be,” he answered, 
“T cannot say, but I do not think I shall 
deny my Lord and Master Jesus Christ.” 
After considering the various questions 
which have been raised, Mr. Hughes thus 
concludes: ‘‘I must repeat that there is no 
phenomenon in it comparabie for amoment 
to this of Christ’s life and work. The more 
we canvass and sift and weigh and balance 
the materials, the more clearly and grandly 
does his figure rise before us, as the true 
head of humanity, the perfect ideal, not 
only of wisdom, tenderness, and love, but 
of courage also, because he was, and is, the 
simple truth of God—the expression, at 
last, in flesh and blood, of what he who has 
created us means each of our race to be.” 


D. Lothrop & Co. state that the large and 
steady sale of Miss Yonge’s ‘‘Histories for 
Young Folks” is wonderful. It is an en- 
couraging sign when historical works find 
such an extreme demand. 

Early in the season in time for tourists’ 
use, . Lothrop & Co. will bring out a 
carefully prepared and well illustrated Con- 
cord Guide Book. 

D. Lothrop & Co. have just gotten ready 
The Fireside Library of one hundred care- 
fully selected volumes in handsome uniform 
binding, to meet the special needs of parents 
and others who desire to give home libraries 
to young friends. This large library is also 
subdivided into four smaller libraries ‘of 
thirty, thirty-five, fifteen, and twenty vol- 
umes each, 











My Good Woman 

Why are you so out of sorts, never able to tell folks 
that you are well? Ten to one it’s all caused in the 
first place by habitual constipation, which has no 
doubt finally caused deranged Kidneys and Liver, 
The sure cure for Constipation is the celebrated Kid- 
ney-Wort. It is also a specific remedy for all Kidney 
and Liver di h ds are cured by it every 
month. Try it at once. 


= day athome, Samples worth ‘$5 
$5 to $ ree. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me 

It has wonderful power on Bowels, Liver and Kid- 
neys! What? Kidney-Wort, try it. 














SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Club. Monda 
March 8, 3:30 r.a. Miss Eleanor G. May on “Indus- 
trial Art;” Mrs. H. R. Shattuck on “Literature;” 
Miss E. H. Bartol on “Art.”’ A series of short papers 
on the work of women in ‘hese directions. 





Sunday Meeting for Women, 4 Park St. 
March 7, 3P.u. 8 , Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
Women invited. 





Robert Amo ? M.D., of Brookline. delivers 
a lecture on “Blood” in Wesleyan Hall, Thursday 
oon, March 11, at3P.m. All invited. 


The Moral Education Association.— 

A course of meetings for the colored women of 
Boston, under the auspices of the Moral Education 
Association, will be held as follows:— 

On Thursday, March 11, 3 P.m., there will be a 
peta © the M. E. Church, North Russell street, 
Rev. beth M. Bruce will speak on “Purity.” 

On Thursday, March 18, 3 p.™,, there will be a 
meeting in the Independent Baptist Church, Joy 
street, Dr. Mary J. Safford will speak on ‘Elements 
of Success in Life.” 

On Thursday, March 25, 3 p.m., there will be a 
meeting in the African M. E. Church, Charles street, 
Miss Abby W. May will speak, subject to be given. 

All are cordially invited to these meetings, and 
members of the Association are requested to be 
present without further notice. 

Lavinia Goodell, Attorney at Law 
Madison, Wis, Collectiops made; Loans negotiated: 
every class of lega} business attended to with prompt- 
nese and accuracy. 


HYGIENE UNDERGARMENT. 


A new and improved corset waist (a perfect substi- 
tute for corsets.) Trousseaux artistically{designed and 
daintily made. Patterns sold. 

MISS BATES, Room 7, 129 Tremont St, 

















DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
lete in every es, is now open to invalids. 
end for circular DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 
COUNSEL TO PARENTS Siucttion ss 


their children in relation to Sex. By DR. ELIZA- 

BETH BLACKWELL. Flexible cloth. Pp. 162. 

Price $1.00. 

“It is written with a purpose so pure, with an earn- 
estness so intense, and with a judgment so eulighten- 
ed and practical that it cannot fail todo good wher- 
ever it may gain thoughtful readers..""—ZBoston Jouwr- 
nal Feb. 13, 1880, 

ENGLISH NOTICES. 

“Wise and useful.”—Literary Churchman. 

“Should be read by parents and guardians. It be- 
hooves all who are charged with the care of young 
people to ponder well the grave arguments which the 
talented authoress addresses in support of her views.” 
—Public Opinion. 

“Ought to be in the hands of all well educated fa- 
thers and mothers. We desire to offer the authoress 
our most hearty thanks for her wise and earnest 
words, pleading as they do, with all the force of thor- 
ough knowledge and long experience, for keeping the 
body in chastity.”"—-Church Bells. 

“It must be admitted that Dr. Blackwell has execu 
ted her delicate task with great propriety,""—Nava/ 
and Military Gazette. 

“Some important considerations, which should be 
carefully pondered by those whom they especially 
concern. They are solemn and weighty.—Christian 
World. 

“We earnestly commend it to parents who have 
young people growing up. The subject is of im- 
mense importance, and deserves careful and cour- 
ageous treatment.’’—Nonconformist. 


For sale at this office and by all booksellers; or wil! 
be sent by mail prepaid on receipt of price by 


Brentano & Co., 
___ 39 Union Square, New York. 


PRANG’S ART PUBLICATIONS: 


EASTER CARDS. 


In a great variety of styles and designs, among 
which are 


EASTER EGG CARDS, 


The novelty and beauty of which are of striking 
character. 





EASTER GROSSES. 


PRANG'S SATIN BANNERETS. 


These beautifal bannerets, for the Christmas tree, 
or for decoration, are the novelty of the season. 
They are elegantly illuminated, and have appropriate 
mottoes, printed on the richest satin, of various tinte, 
and furnished with silk cord and tassels, 


PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY FOR 
CHILDREN. 


. 


Six charming juveniles, text by Mrs. A. M. Diaz 
and classification by N. A. Calkins,each with thirteen 
colored illustrations, with the following titles:— 


Swimming Birds, 
Scratching Birds, 
Wading Birds, 


Birds of Prey, 
Cat Family, 
Cow Family. 


PRANG’S PANELS, ON HEAVY GILT- 
EDGED MOUNTS. 


These panels have become very popular as an orn 
ament for the easel or mantel. They are published 
in a great variety of subject and size, and by their 
artistic design and execution suit the taste of the 
most fastidions. . 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art and Educational Publisher 


BOSTON, 4au 
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